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CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE BLACK SHEEP CAME FORTH FROM THE FOLD. 


THE great bell of Beaulieu was ringing. Far away through the 
forest might be heard its musical clangour and swell. Peat-cutters 
on Blackdown and fishers upon the Exe heard the distant 
throbbing rising and falling upon the sultry summer air. It was 
a common sound in those parts—as common as the chatter of the 
jays and the booming of the bittern. Yet the fishers and the 
peasants raised their heads and looked questions at each other, 
for the Angelus had already gone and Vespers was still far off. 
Why should the great bell of Beaulieu toll when the shadows 
were neither short nor long? 

All round the Abbey the monks were trooping in. Under 
the long green-paved avenues of gnarled oaks and of lichened 
beeches the white-robed brothers gathered to the sound. From 
the vineyard and the vine-press, from the bouvary or ox- 
farm, from the marl-pits and salterns, even from the distant 
ironworks of Sowley and the outlying grange of St. Leonard’s, 
they had all turned their steps homewards. It had been no 
sudden call. A swift messenger had the night before sped 
round to the outlying dependencies of the Abbey, and had left 
the summons for every monk to be back in the cloisters by the 
third hour after noontide. So urgent a message had not been 
issued within the memory of old lay-brother Athanasius, who 
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had cleaned the Abbey knocker since the year after the Battle of 
Bannockburn. 

A stranger who knew nothing either of the Abbey or of its 
immense resources might have gathered from the appearance of 
the brothers some conception of the varied duties which they were 
called upon to perform, and of the busy wide-spread life which 
centred in the old monastery. As they swept gravely in by twos 
and by threes, with bended heads and muttering lips, there were 
few who did not bear upon them some signs of their daily toil. 
Here were two with wrists and sleeves all spotted with the ruddy 
grape juice. There again was a bearded brother with a broad- 
headed axe and a bundle of faggots upon his shoulders, while 
beside him walked another with the shears under his arm and the 
white wool still clinging to his whiter gown. A long straggling 
troop bore spades and mattocks, while the two rearmost of all 
staggered along under a huge basket of fresh-caught carp, for 
the morrow was Friday, and there were fifty platters to be filled 


and as many sturdy trenchermen behind them. Of all the throng 


there was scarce one who was not labour-stained and weary, for 
Abbot Berghersh was a hard man to himself and to others. 
Meanwhile, in the broad and lofty chamber set apart for 
occasions of import, the Abbot himself was pacing impatiently 
backwards and forwards, with his long white nervous hands clasped 
in front of him. His thin thought-worn features and sunken 
haggard cheeks bespoke one who had indeed beaten down that 
inner foe whom every man must face, but had none the less 
suffered sorely in the contest. In crushing his passions he had 
wellnigh crushed himself. Yet, frail as was his person, there 
gleamed out ever and anon from under his drooping brows a flash 
of fierce energy, which recalled to men’s minds that he came of a 
fighting stock, and that even now his twin-brother Sir Bartholomew 
Berghersh was one of the most famous of those stern warriors who 
had planted the cross of St. George before the gates of Paris. 
With lips compressed and clouded brow, he strode up and down 
the oaken floor, the very genius and impersonation of asceticism, 
while the great bell still thundered and clanged above his head. 
At last the uproar died away in three last, measured throbs, and 


ere their echo had ceased the Abbot struck a small gong which - 


summoned a lay-brother to his presence. 
‘Have the brethren come?’ he asked, in the Anglo-French 
dialest used in religious houses. 
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‘They are here,’ the other answered, with his eyes cast down 
and his hands crossed upon his chest. 

‘All?’ 

‘Two and thirty of the seniors and fifteen of the novices, 
most holy father. Brother Mark of the Spicarium is sore 





smitten with a fever and could not come. He said that , 

‘It boots not what he said. Fever or no, he should have come 
at my call. His spirit must be chastened, as must that of many 
more in this Abbey. You yourself, brother Francis, have twice 
raised your voice, so that it hath come to my ears, when the 
reader in the refectory hath been dealing with the lives of God’s 
most blessed saints. What hast thou to say?’ 

The lay-brother stood meek and silent, with his arms still 
crossed in front of him. 

‘One thousand Aves and as many Credos, said standing with 
arms outstretched before the shrine of the Virgin, may help thee 
to remember that the Creator hath given us two ears and but one 
mouth, as a token that there is twice the work for the one as for 
the other. Where is the master of the novices ?’ 

‘He is without, most holy father.’ 

‘Send him hither.’ 

The sandalled feet clattered over the wooden floor, and the 
iron-bound door creaked upon its hinges. In a few moments it 
opened again to admit a short square monk with a heavy composed 
face and authoritative manner. 

‘You have sent for me, holy father ?’ 

‘Yes, brother Jerome, I wish that this matter be disposed of 
with as little scandal as may be, and yet it is needful that the 
example should be a public one.’ The Abbot spoke in Latin now, 
as a language which was more fitted by its age and solemnity to 
convey the thoughts of two high dignitaries of the order. 

‘It would perchance be best that the novices be not admitted,’ 
suggested the master. ‘ This mention of a woman may turn their 
minds from their pious meditations to worldly and evil thoughts.’ 

‘Woman! woman!’ groaned the Abbot. ‘ Well has the holy 
Chrysostom termed them radiz malorum. From Eve downwards, 
what good hath come from any of them? Who brings the plaint?’ 

‘It is brother Ambrose.’ 

‘A holy and devout young man.’ 

‘A light and a pattern to every novice.’ 

‘Let the matter be brought to an issue then according to 
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our old-time monastic habit. Bid the chancellor and the sub- 
chancellor lead in the brothers according to age, together with 
brother John the accused and brother Ambrose the accuser.’ 

‘ And the novices ?’ 

‘Let them bide in the north alley of the cloisters. Stay! 
Bid the sub-chancellor send out to them Thomas the lector to read 
unto them from the “ Gesta beati Benedicti.” It may save them 
from foolish and pernicious babbling.’ 

The Abbot was left to himself once more, and bent his thin 
grey face over his illuminated breviary. So he remained while 
the senior monks filed slowly and sedately into the chamber, 
seating themselves upon the long oaken benches which lined the 
wall on either side. At the further end, in two high chairs as 
large as that of the Abbot, though hardly as elaborately carved, 
sat the master of the novices and the chancellor, the latter a broad 
and portly priest, with dark mirthful eyes and a thick outgrowth 
of crisp black hair all round his tonsured head. Between them 
stood a lean white-faced brother who appeared to be ill at ease, 
shifting his feet from side to side and tapping his chin nervously 
with the long parchment roll which he held in his hand. The 
Abbot, from his point of vantage, looked down on the two long 
lines of faces, placid and sun-browned for the most part, with the 
large bovine eyes and unlined features which told of their easy 
unchanging existence. Then he turned his eager fiery gaze upon 
the pale-faced monk who faced him. 

‘This plaint is thine, as I learn, brother Ambrose,’ said he. 
‘May the holy Benedict, patron of our house, be present this 
day and aid us in our findings! How many counts are there?’ 

‘Three, most holy father,’ the brother answered in a low and 
quavering voice. 

‘ Have you set them forth according to rule ?’ 

‘They are here set down, most holy father, upon a cantle of 
sheep-skin.’ 

‘Let the sheep-skin be handed to the chancellor. Bring in 
brother John, and let him hear the plaints which have been urged 
against him.’ 

At this order a lay brother swung open the door, and two 
other lay brothers entered, leading between them a young novice 
of the order. He was a man of huge stature, dark-eyed and red- 
headed, with a peculiar half humorous, half defiant expression 
upon his bold well-marked features. His cowl was thrown back 
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upon his shoulders, and his gown, unfastened at the top, disclosed 
a round sinewy neck, ruddy and corded like the bark of the fir. 
Thick muscular arms, covered with a reddish down, protruded from 
the wide sleeves of his habit, while his white skirt, looped up upon 
one side, gave a glimpse of a huge knotty leg, scarred and torn 
with the scratches of brambles. With a bow to the Abbot, which 
had in it perhaps more pleasantry than reverence, the novice 
strode across to the carved prie-dieu which had been set apart 
for him, and stood silent and erect with his hand upon the gold 
bell which was used in the private orisons of the Abbot’s own 
household. His dark eyes glanced rapidly over the assembly, and 
finally settled with a grim and menacing twinkle upon the face of 
his accuser. 

The chamberlain rose, and having slowly unrolled the parch- 
ment-scroll, proceeded to read it out in a thick and pompous 
voice, while a subdued rustle and movement among the brothers 
bespoke the interest with which they followed the proceedings. 

‘Charges brought upon the second Thursday after the feast of 
the Assumption, in the year of our Lord thirteen hundred and 
sixty-six, against brother John, formerly known as Hordle John, or 
John of Hordle, but now a novice in the holy monastic order 
of the Cistercians. Read upon the same day at the Abbey of 
Beaulieu in the presence of the most reverend Abbot Berghersh 
and of the assembled order. 

‘The charges against the said brother John are the following, 
namely, to wit : 

‘First, that on the above-mentioned feast of the Assumption, 
small beer having been served to the novices in the proportion of 
one quart to each four, the said brother John did drain the pot at 
one draught to the detriment of brother Paul, brother Porphyry, 
and brother Ambrose, who could scarce eat their none-meat of 
salted stock-fish, on account of their exceeding dryness.’ 

At this solemn indictment the novice raised his hand and 
twitched his lip, while even the placid senior brothers glanced 
across at each other and coughed to cover their amusement. The 
Abbot alone sat grey eae immutable, with a drawn face and a 
brooding eye. 

‘Item, that having been told by the master of the novices that 
he should restrict his food for two days to a single three-pound 
loaf of bran and beans, for the greater honouring and glorifying of 
St. Monica, mother of the holy Augustine, he was heard by brother 
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Ambrose and others to say that he wished twenty thousand devils 
would fly away with the said Monica, mother of the holy Augus- 
tine, or any other saint who came between a man and his meat. 
Item, that upon brother Ambrose reproving him for this blasphe- 
mous wish, he did hold the said brother face downwards over the 
piscatorium or fish-pond for a space during which the said brother 
was able to repeat a Pater and four Aves for the better fortifying 
of his soul against impending death.’ 

There was a buzz and murmur among the white-frocked 
brethren at this grave charge; but the Abbot held up his long 
quivering hand. ‘ What then?’ said he. 

‘Item, that between nones and vespers on the feast of James 
the Less the said brother John was observed upon the Brocken- 
hurst road, near the spot which is known as Hatchett’s Pond, in 
converse with a person of the other sex, being a maiden of the 
name of Mary Sowley, the daughter of the King’s verderer. 
Item, that after sundry japes and jokes the said brother John did 
lift up the said Mary Sowley and did take, carry, and convey her 
across a stream, to the infinite relish of the devil and the exceed- 
ing detriment of his own soul, which scandalous and wilful falling 
away was witnessed by three members of our order.’ 

A dead silence throughout the room, with a rolling of heads 
and upturning of eyes, bespoke the pious horror of the com- 
munity. The Abbot drew his grey brows low over his fiercely 
questioning eyes. 

‘Who can vouch for this thing?’ he asked. 

‘That can I,’ answered the accuser. ‘So too can brother 
Porphyry, who was with me, and brother Mark of the Spicarium, 
who hath been so much stirred and inwardly troubled by the sight 
that he now lies in a fever through it.’ 

‘And the woman?’ asked the Abbot. ‘Did she not break 
into lamentation and woe that a brother should so demean him- 
self?” 

‘ Nay, she smiled sweetly upon him and thanked him. I can 
vouch it and so can brother Porphyry.’ 

‘Canst thou ?’ cried the Abbot, in a high, tempestuous tone. 
‘Canst thou so? Hast forgotten that the five-and-thirtieth rule 
of the order is that in the presence of a woman the face should 
be ever averted and the eyes cast down? Hast forgot it, I say? 
If your eyes were upon your sandals, how came ye to see this 
smile of which ye prate? A week in your cells, false brethren, a 
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week of rye-bread and lentils, with double lauds and double 
matins, may help ye toa remembrance of the laws under which ye 
live.’ 

At this sudden outflame of wrath the two witnesses sank their 
faces on to their chests, and sat as men crushed. The Abbot 
turned his angry eyes away from them and bent them upon the 
accused, who met his searching gaze with a firm and composed face. 

‘What hast thou to say, brother John, upon these weighty 
things which are urged against you?’ 

‘Little enough, good father, little enough,’ said the novice, 
speaking English with a broad West Saxon drawl. The brothers, 
who were English toa man, pricked up their ears at the sound of the 
homely and yet unfamiliar speech; but the Abbot flushed red 
with anger, and struck his hand upon the oaken arm of his chair. 

‘What talk is this?’ he cried. ‘Is this a tongue to be used 
within the walls of an old and well-famed monastery? But grace 
and learning have ever gone hand in hand, and when one is lost 
it is needless to look for the other.’ 

‘I know not about that,’ said brother John. ‘I know only that 
the words come kindly to my mouth, for it was the speech of my 
fathers before me. Under your favour, I shall either use it now 
or hold my peace.’ 

The Abbot patted his foot and nodded his head, as one who 
passes a point but does not forget it. 

‘For the matter of the ale,’ continued brother John, ‘I had 
come in hot from the fields and had scarce got the taste of the 
thing before mine eye lit upon the bottom of the pot. It may 
be, too, that I spoke somewhat shortly concerning the bran and 
the beans, the same being poor provender and unfitted for a man 
of my inches. It is true also that I did lay my hands upon this 
jack-fool of a brother Ambrose, though, as you can see, I did him 
little seathe. As regards the maid, too, it is true that I did heft 
her over the stream, she having on her hosen and shoon, whilst I 
had but my wooden sandals, which could take no hurt from the 
water. Ishould have thought shame upon my manhood, as well 
as my monkhood, if I had held back my hand from her.’ He 
glanced around as he spoke with the half-amused look which he 
had worn during the whole proceedings. 

‘There is no need to go further,’ said the Abbot. ‘He has 
confessed to all. It only remains for me to portion out the 
punishment which is due to his evil conduct.’ 
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He rose, and the two long lines of brothers followed his 
example, looking sideways with scared faces at the angry prelate. 

‘John of Hordle,’ he thundered, ‘you have shown yourself 
during the two months of your novitiate to be a recreant monk, 
and one whois unworthy to wear the white garb which is the 
outer symbol of the spotless spirit. That dress shall therefore be 
stripped from thee, and thou shalt be cast into the outer world 
without benefit of clerkship, and without lot or part in the graces 
and blessings of those who dwell under the care of the Blessed 
Benedict. Thou shalt come back neither to Beaulieu nor to any 
of the granges of Beaulieu, and thy name shall be struck off the 
scrolls of the order.’ 

The sentence appeared a terrible one to the older monks, who 
had become so used to the safe and regular life of the Abbey that 
they would have been as helpless as children in the outer world. 
From their pious oasis they looked dreamily out at the desert of 
life, a place full of stormings and strivings—comfortless, restless, 
and overshadowed by evil. The young novice, however, appeared 
to have other thoughts, for his eyes sparkled and his smile 
broadened. It needed but that to add fresh fuel to the fiery 
mood of the prelate. 

‘So much for thy spiritual punishment,’ he cried. ‘ But it 
is to the grosser feelings that we must turn in such natures as 
thine, and as thou art no longer under the shield of holy church 
there is the less difficulty. Ho there! lay brothers—Francis, 
Naomi, Joseph—seize him and bind his arms! Drag him forth, 
and let the foresters and the porters scourge him from the 
precincts !’ 

As these three brothers advanced towards him to carry out the 
Abbot’s direction, the smile faded from the novice’s face, and he 
glanced right and left with his fierce brown eyes, like a bull at a 
baiting. Then, with a sudden deep-chested shout, he tore up the 
heavy oaken prie-dieu and poised it to strike, taking two steps 
backward the while, that none might take him at a vantage. 

‘By the black rood of Waltham!’ he roared, ‘if any knave 
among you lays a finger-end upon the edge of my gown, I will 
crush his skull like a filbert!’ With his thick knotted arms, his 
thundering voice, and his bristle of red hair, there was something 
so repellent in the man that the three brothers flew back at the 
very glare of him; and the two rows of white monks strained 
away from him like poplars in a tempest. The Abbot only 
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sprang forward with shining eyes ; but the chancellor and the 
master hung upon either arm and wrested him back out of danger’s 
way. 

” He is possessed of a devil!’ they shouted. ‘ Run, brother 
Ambrose, brother Joachim! Call Hugh of the Mill, and Wood- 
man Wat, and Raoul with his arbalest and bolts. Tell them that 
we are in fear of our lives! Run, run! for the love of the 
Virgin !” 

But the novice was a strategist as well as a man of action. 
Springing forward, he hurled his unwieldy weapon at brother 
Ambrose, and, as desk and monk clattered on to the floor toge- 
ther, he sprang through the open door and down the winding 
stair. Sleepy old brother Athanasius, at the porter’s cell, had 
a fleeting vision of twinkling feet and flying skirts; but before he 
had time to rub his eyes the recreant had passed the lodge, and 
was speeding as fast as his sandals could patter along the Lynd- 
hurst Road. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW ALLEYNE EDRICSON CAME OUT INTO THE WORLD. 


NEVER had the peaceful atmosphere of the old Cistercian house 
been so rudely ruffled. Never had there been insurrection so 
sudden, so short, and so successful. Yet the Abbot Berghersh 
was aman of too firm a grain to allow one bold outbreak to im- 
peril the settled order of his great household. In a few hot and 
bitter words, he compared their false brother’s exit to the expul- 
sion of our first parents from the garden, and more than hinted 
that unless a reformation occurred some others of the community 
might find themselves in the same evil and perilous case. Having 
thus pointed the moral and reduced his flock to a fitting state of 
docility, he dismissed them once more to their labours and with- 
drew himself to his own private chamber, there to seek spiritual 
aid in the discharge of the duties of his high office. 

The Abbot was still on his knees, when a gentle tapping at the 
door of his cell broke in upon his orisons. Rising in no very 
good humour at the interruption, he gave the word to enter ; but 
his look of impatience softened down into a pleasant and paternal 
smile as his eyes fell upon his visitor. 

He was a thin-faced, yellow-haired youth, rather above the 
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middle size, comely and well shapen, with straight lithe figure 
and eager boyish features. His clear, pensive gray eyes, and 
quick, delicate expression, spoke of a nature which had unfolded 
far from the boisterous joys and sorrows of the world. Yet there 
was a set of the mouth and a prominence of the chin which 
relieved him of any trace of effeminacy. Impulsive he might be, 
enthusiastic, sensitive, with something sympathetic and adaptive 
in his disposition ; but an observer of nature’s tokens would have 
confidently pledged himself that there was native firmness and 
strength underlying his gentle, monk-bred ways. 

The youth was not clad in monastic garb, but in lay attire, 
though his jerkin, cloak, and hose were all of a sombre hue, as 
befitted one who dwelt in sacred precincts. A broad leather 
strap hanging from his shoulder supported a scrip or satchel such 
as travellers were wont to carry. In one hand he grasped a thick 
staff pointed and shod with metal, while in the other he held his 
coif or bonnet, which bore in its front a broad pewter medal 
stamped with the image of Our Lady of Rocamadour. 

‘ Art ready, then, fair son?’ said the Abbot. ‘This is indeed 
a day of comings and of goings. It is strange that in one twelve 
hours the Abbey should have cast off its foulest weed, and 
should now lose what we are fain to look upon as our choicest 
blossom.’ 

‘You speak too kindly, father,’ the youth answered. ‘If I 
had my will I should never go forth, but should end my days here 
in Beaulieu. It hath been my home as far back as my mind can 
carry me, and it is a sore thing for me to have to leave it.’ 

‘Life brings many a cross,’ said the Abbot gently. ‘Who is 
without them? Your going forth is a grief to us as well as to 
yourself. But there is no help. I had given my foreword and 
sacred promise to your father, Edric the Franklin, that at the age 
of twenty you should be sent out into the world to see for your- 
self how you liked the savour of it. Seat thee upon the settle, 
Alleyne, for you may need rest ere long.’ ; 

The youth sat down as directed, but reluctantly and with 
diffidence. The Abbot stood by the narrow window, and his long 
black shadow fell slantwise across the rush-strewn floor. 

‘Twenty years ago,’ he said, ‘ your father, the Franklin of 
Minstead, died, leaving to the Abbey three hides of rich land in the 
hundred of Malwood, and leaving to us also his infant son on con- 
dition that we should rear him until he came to man’sestate. This 
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he did partly because your mother was dead, and partly because your 
elder brother, now Socman of Minstead, had already given sign of 
that fierce and rude nature which would make him no fit com- 
panion for you. It was his desire and request, however, that you 
should not remain in the cloisters, but should ata ripe age return 
into the world.’ 

‘But, father,’ interrupted the young man, ‘it is surely true 
that I am already advanced several degrees in clerkship ?’ 

‘Yes, fair son, but not so far as to bar you from the garb you 
now wear or the life which you must now lead, You have been 
porter ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘Exorcist ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘Reader ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘ Acolyte ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘But have sworn no vow of constancy or chastity ?’ 

‘No, father.’ 

‘Then you are free to follow a worldly life. But let me hear, 
ere you start, what gifts you take away with you from Beaulieu. 
Some I already know. There is the playing of the citole and 
the rebeck. Our choir will be dumb without you. You carve 
too?’ 

The youth’s pale face flushed with the pride of the skilled 
workman. ‘Yes, holy father,’ he answered. ‘Thanks to good 
brother Bartholomew, I carve in wood and in ivory, and can do 
something also in silver and in bronze. From brother Francis I 
have learned to paint on vellum, on glass, and on metal, with a 
knowledge of those pigments and essences which can preserve the 
colour against damp ora biting air. Brother Luke hath given 
me some skill in damask work, and in the enamelling of shrines, 
tabernacles, diptychs and triptychs. For the rest, I know a little 
of the making of covers, the cutting of precious stones, and the 
fashioning of instruments.’ 

‘A goodly list, truly,’ cried the superior with a smile. ‘What 
clerk of Cambrig or of Oxenford could say as much? But of thy 
reading—hast not so much to show there, I fear?’ 

‘No, father, it hath been slight enough. Yet, thanks to our 
good chancellor I am not wholly unlettered. I have read 
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Ockham, Bradwardine, and other of the schoolmen, together with 
the learned Duns Scotus and the book of the holy Aquinas.’ 

‘But of the things of this world, what have you gathered 
from your reading? From this high window you may catch a 
glimpse over the wooded point and the smoke of Bucklershard, of 
the mouth of the Exe, and the shining sea. Now,I pray you, 
Alleyne, if a man were to take a ship and spread sail across yonder 
waters, where might he hope to arrive?’ 

The youth pondered, and drew a plan amongst the rushes 
with the point of his staff. ‘ Holy father,’ said he, ‘he would come 
upon those parts of France which are held by the King’s Majesty. 
But if he trended to the south he might reach Spain and the 
Barbary States. To his north would be Flanders and the country 
of the Eastlanders and of the Muscovites.’ 

‘True. And how if, after reaching the King’s possessions, he 
still journeyed on to the eastward ?’ 

‘He would then come upon that part of France which is still 
in dispute, and he might hope to reach the famous city of Avignon, 
where dwells our blessed father, the prop of Christendom.’ 

‘And then?’ 

‘Then he would pass through the land of the Almains and 
the great Roman Empire, and so to the country of the Huns and 
of the Lithuanian pagans, beyond which lies the great city of 
Constantine and the kingdom of the unclean followers of 
Mahmoud.’ 

‘And beyond that, fair son?’ 

‘ Beyond that is Jerusalem and the Holy Land, and the great 
river which hath its source in the Garden of Eden.’ 

‘ And then?’ 

‘Nay, good father, I cannot tell. -Methinks the end of the 
world is not far from there.’ 

‘Then we can still find something to teach thee, Alleyne,’ 
said the Abbot complaisantly. ‘ Know that many strange nations 
lie betwixt there and the end of the world. There is the country 
of the Amazons, and the country of the dwarfs, and the country 
of the fair but evil women who slay with beholding, like the 
basilisk. Beyond that again is the kingdom of Prester John and 
of the great Cham. These things I know for very sooth, for I 
had them from that pious Christian and valiant knight, Sir John 
de Mandeville, who stopped twice at Beaulieu on his way to and 
from Southampton, and discoursed to us concerniug what he had 
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seen from the reader’s desk in the refectory, until there was many 
a good brother who got neither bit nor sup, so stricken were they 
by his strange tales.’ 

‘I would fain know, father,’ asked the young man, ‘ what there 
may be at the end of the world.’ 

‘There are some things,’ replied the Abbot gravely, ‘into 
which it was never intended that we should inquire. But you 
have a long road before you. Whither will you first turn ?’ 

‘To my brother’s at Minstead. If he be indeed an ungodly 
and violent man, there is the more need that I should seek him 
out and see whether I cannot turn him to better ways.’ 

The Abbot shook his head. ‘The Socman of Minstead hath 
earned an evil name over the country side,’ he said. ‘If you must 
go to him, see at least that he doth not turn you from the narrow 
path upon which you have learned to tread. But you are in God’s 
keeping, and Godward should you ever look in danger and in 
trouble. Above all, shun the snares of women, for they are ever 
set for the foolish feet of the young. Kneel down, my child, and 
take an old man’s blessing.’ 

Alleyne Edricson bent his head while the Abbot poured out 
his heartfelt supplication that Heaven would watch over this 
young soul, now going forth into the darkness and danger of the 
world. It was no mere form for either of them. To them the 
outside life of mankind did indeed seem to be one of violence and 
of sin, beset with physical and still more with spiritual danger. 
Heaven, too, was very near to them in those days. God’s direct 
agency was to be seen in the thunder and the rainbow, the whirl- 
wind and the lightning. To the believer, clouds of angels and 
confessors, and martyrs, armies of the sainted and the saved, were 
ever stooping over their struggling brethren upon earth, raising, 
encouraging, and supporting them. It was then with a lighter 
heart and a stouter courage that the young man turned from the 
Abbot’s room, while the latter, following him to the stair-head, 
finally commended him to the protection of the holy Julian, patron 
of travellers, 

Underneath, in the porch of the Abbey, the monks had gathered 
to give him a last God-speed. Many had brought some parting 
token by which he should remember them. There was brother 
Bartholomew with a crucifix of rare carved ivory, and brother Luke 
with a white-backed psalter adorned with golden bees, and 
brother Francis with the ‘Slaying of the Innocents’ most daintily 
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set forth upon vellum. All these were duly packed away deep in 
the traveller’s scrip, and above them old pippin-faced brother 
Athanasius had placed a parcel of simnel bread and rammel 
cheese, with a small flask of the famous blue-sealed Abbey wine. 
So, amid hand-shakings and laughings and blessings, Alleyne 
Edricson turned his back upon Beaulieu. 

At the turn of the road he stopped and gazed back. There 
was the wide-spread building which he knew so well, the Abbot’s 
house, the long church, the cloisters with their line of arches, all 
bathed and mellowed in the evening sun. There too was the 
broad sweep of the river Exe, the old stone well, the canopied 
niche of the Virgin, and in the centre of all the cluster of white- 
robed figures who waved their hands to him. <A sudden mist 
swam up before the young man’s eyes, and he turned away upon 
his journey with a heavy heart and a choking throat. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW HORDLE JOHN COZENED THE FULLER OF LYMINGTON. 


Ir is not, however, in the nature of things that a lad of twenty, 
with young life glowing in his veins and all the wide world before 
him, should spend his first hours of freedom in mourning for 
what he had left. Long ere Alleyne was out of sound of the 
Beaulieu bells he was striding sturdily along, swinging his staff 
and whistling as merrily as the birds in the thicket. It was an 
evening to raise a man’s heart. The sun shining slantwise 
through the trees threw delicate traceries across the road, with 
bars of golden light between. Away in the distance, before and 
behind, the green boughs, now turning ia places to a coppery 
redness, shot their broad arches across the track. The still 
summer air was heavy with the resinous smell of the great forest. 
Here and there a tawny brook prattled out from among the 
underwood and lost itself again in the ferns and brambles upon 
the further side. Save the dull piping of insects and the sough 
of the leaves, there was silence everywhere—the sweet restful 
silence of nature. 

And yet there was no want of life—the whole wide wood was 
full of it. Now it was a lithe, furtive stoat which shot across the 
path upon some fell errand of its own; then it was a wild cat 
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which squatted upon the outlying branch of an oak and peeped 
at the traveller with a yellow and dubious eye. Once it was a 
wild sow which scuttled out of the bracken, with two young 
sounders at her heels, and once a lordly red staggard walked 
daintily out from among the tree trunks, and looked around him 
with the fearless gaze of one who lived under the King’s own high 
protection. Alleyne gave his staff a merry flourish, however, and 
the red deer bethought him that the King was far off, so strolled 
away whence he came. 

The youth had now journeyed considerably beyond the furthest 
domains of the Abbey. He was the more surprised therefore 
when, on coming round a turn in the path, he perceived a man 
clad in the familiar garb of the order, and seated in a clump of 
heather by the roadside. Alleyne had known every brother well, 
but this was a face which was new to him—a face which was very 
red and puffed, working this way and that, as though the man 
were sore perplexed in his mind. Once he shook both hands 
furiously in the air, and twice he sprang from his seat and hurried 
down the road. When he rose, however, Alleyne observed that his 
robe was much too long and loose for him in every direction, 
trailing upen the ground and bagging about his ankles, so that 
even with trussed-up skirts he could make little progress. He 
ran once, but the long gown clogged him so that he slowed down 
into a shambling walk, and finally plumped into the heather once 
more. 

‘Young friend,’ said he, when Alleyne was abreast of him, 
‘I fear from thy garb that thou canst know little of the Abbey of 
Beaulieu.’ 

‘Then you are in error, friend,’ the clerk answered, ‘ for I have 
spent all my days within its walls.’ 

‘Hast so indeed ?’ cried he. ‘Then perhaps canst tell me the 
name of a great loathly lump of a brother wi’ freckled face an’ a 
hand like a spade. His eyes were black an’ his hair was red an’ 
his voice like the parish bull. I trow that there cannot be two 
alike in the same cloisters.’ 

‘That surely can be no other than brother John,’ said Alleyne. 
‘I trust he has done you no wrong, that you should be so hot 
against him.’ 

‘ Wrong, quotha! ’ cried the other, jumping out of the heather. 
‘Wrong! why he hath stolen every plack of clothing off my back, 
if that be a wrong, and hath left me here in this sorry frock of 
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white falding, so that I have shame to go back to my wife, lest she 
think that I have donned her old kirtle. Harrow and alas that 
ever I should have met him!’ 

‘But how came this?’ asked the young clerk, who could 
scarce keep from laughter at the sight of the hot little man so 
swathed in the great white cloak. 

‘It came in this way,’ he said, sitting down once more: ‘I was 
passing this way, hoping to reach Lymington ere nightfall, when 
I came on this red-headed knave seated even where we are sitting 
now.. I uncovered and louted as I passed, thinking that he might 
be a holy man at his orisons, but he called to me and asked me if 
I had heard speak of the new indulgence in favour of the Cister- 
cians. * Not I,” I answered. “Then the worse for thy soul !” said 
he; and with that he broke into a long tale how that on account 
of the virtues of the Abbot Berghersh it had been decreed by the 
Pope that whoever should wear the habit of a monk of Beaulieu 
for as long as he might say the seven psalms of David should be 
assured of the kingdom of Heaven. When I heard this I prayed 
him on my knees that he would give me the use of his gown, 
which after many contentions he at last agreed to do, on my 
paying him three marks towards the regilding of the image of 
Laurence the martyr. Having stripped his robe, I had no choice 
but to let him have the wearing of my good leathern jerkin and 
hose, for, as he said, it was chilling to the blood and unseemly to 
the eye to stand frockless whilst I made my orisons. He had 
scarce got them on, and it was a sore labour, seeing that my 
inches will scarce match my girth—he had scarce got them on, 
I say, and I not yet at the end of the second psalm, when he 
bade me do honour to my new dress, and with that set off down 
the road as fast as feet would carry him. For myself, I could no 
more run than if I had been sewn in a sack; so here I sit, and 
here I am like to sit, before I set eyes upon my clothes again.’ 

‘ Nay, friend, take it not so sadly,’ said Alleyne, clapping the 
disconsolate one upon the shoulder. ‘Canst change thy robe for a 
jerkin once more at the Abbey, unless perchance you have a 
friend near at hand.’ 

‘That have I,’ he answered, ‘and close; but I care not to go 
nigh him in this plight, for his wife hath a gibing tongue, and 
would spread the tale until I could not show my face in any 
market from Fordingbridge to Southampton. But if you, fair sir, 
out of your kind charity would be pleased to go a matter of two 
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bow-shots out of your way, you would do me such a service as I 
could scarce repay.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Alleyne readily. 

‘Then take this pathway on the left, I pray thee, and then the 
deer-track which passes on the right. You will then see under a 
great beech-tree the hut of a charcoal-burner. Give him my 
name, good sir, the name of Peter the fuller, of Lymington, and 
ask him for a change of raiment, that I may pursue my journey 
without delay. There are reasons why he would be loth to refuse 
me.’ 

Alleyne started off along the path indicated, and soon found 
the log-hut where the burner dwelt. He was away faggot-cutting 
in the forest, but his wife, a ruddy bustling dame, found the need- 
fui garments and tied them into a bundle. While she busied 
herself in finding and folding them, Alleyne Edricson stood by the 
open door looking in at her with much interest and some distrust, 
for he had never been so nigh to a woman before. She had round 
red arms, a dress of some sober woollen stuff, and a brass brooch 
the size of a cheese-cake stuck in the front of it. 

‘Peter the fuller!’ she kept repeating. ‘ Marry come up! if I 
were Peter the fuller’s wife, I would teach him better than to give 
his clothes to the first knave who asks for them. But he was 
always a poor fond silly creature, was Peter, though we are 
beholden to him for helping to bury our second son Wat, who was 
a’prentice to him at Lymington in the year of the Black Death. 
But who are you, young sir?’ 

‘I am a clerk on my road from Beaulieu to Minstead.’ 

‘Aye, indeed! Hast been brought up at the Abbey then. I 
could read it from thy reddened cheek and downcast eye. Hast 
learned from the monks, I trow, to fear a woman as thou wouldst 
a lazar-house. Out upon them! that they should dishonour their 
own mothers by such teaching! A pretty world it would be with 
all the women out of it.’ 

‘Heaven forfend that such a thing should come to pass!’ 
said Alleyne. 

‘Amen and amen! But thou arta pretty lad, and the prettier 
for thy modest ways. It is easy to see from thy cheek that thou 
hast not spent thy days in the rain and the heat and the wind, as 
my poor Wat hath been forced to do.’ 

‘I have indeed seen little of life, good dame.’ 
‘Wilt find nothing in it to pay thee for the loss of thy own 
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freshness, Here are the clothes, and Peter can leave them when 
next he comes this way. Holy Virgin! see the dust upon thy 
doublet! It were easy to see that there is no woman to tend to 
thee. So!—that is better. Now buss me, boy.’ 

Alleyne stooped and kissed her, for the kiss was the common 
salutation of the age, and, as Erasmus long afterwards remarked, 
more used in England than in any other country. Yet it sent 
the blood to his temples again, and he wondered, as he turned 
away, what the Abbot Berghersh would have answered to so frank 
an invitation. He was still tingling from this new experience 
when he came out upon the high road and saw a sight which 
drove all other thoughts from his mind. 

Some way down from where he had left him the unfortunate 
Peter was stamping and raving tenfold worse than before. Now, 
however, instead of the great white cloak, he had no clothes on at 
all, save a short woollen shirt and a pair of leather shoes. Far 
down the road a long-legged figure was running, with a bundle 
under one arm and the other hand to his side, like a man who 
laughs until he is sore. 

‘See him!’ yelled Peter. ‘Look to him! You shall be my 
witness. He shall see Winchester gaol for this. See where he 
goes with my cloak under his arm!’ 

‘Who then?’ cried Alleyne. 

‘Who but that cursed brother John! He hath not left me 
clothes enough to make a gallybagger. The double thief hath 
cozened me out of my gown.’ 

‘Stay though, my friend, it was his gown,’ objected Alleyne. 

‘It boots not. He hath them all—gown, jerkin, hosen and all. 
Gramercy to him that he left me the shirt and the shoon. I 
doubt not that he will be back for them anon.’ 

‘But how came this?’ asked Alleyne, open-eyed with 
astonishment. 

‘Are those the clothes? For dear charity’s sake give them 
tome. Not the Pope himself shall have these from me, though 
he sent the whole college of cardinals to ask it. How came it? 
Why, you had scarce gone ere this loathly John came running 
back again, and, when I oped mouth to reproach him, he asked 
me whether it was indeed likely that a man of prayer would leave 
his own godly raiment in order to take a layman’s jerkin. He 
had, he said, but gone for a while that I might be the freer for 
my devotions, On this I plucked off the gown, and he with 
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much show of haste did begin to undo his points; but when I 
threw his frock down he clipped it up and ran off all untrussed, 
leaving me in this sorry plight. He laughed so the while, like a 
great croaking frog, that I might have caught him had my breath 
not been as short as his legs were long.’ 

The young man listened to this tale of wrong with all the 
seriousness that he could maintain; but at the sight of the pursy 
red-faced man and the dignity with which he bore him, the 
laughter came so thick upon him that he had to lean up against 
atree-trunk. The fuller looked sadly and gravely at him; but 
finding that he still laughed, he bowed with much mock polite- 
ness and stalked onwards in his borrowed clothes. Alleyne 
watched him until he was small in the distance, and then, wiping 
the tears from his eyes, he set off briskly once more upon his 
journey. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THE BAILIFF OF SOUTHAMPTON SLEW THE TWO MASTERLESS MEN, 


THE road along which he travelled was scarce as populous as 
most other roads in the kingdom, and far less so than those which 
lie between the larger towns. Yet from time to time Alleyne met 
other wayfarers, and more than once was overtaken by strings of 
pack-mules and horsemen journeying in the same direction as 
himself. Once a begging friar came limping along in a brown 
habit, imploring him in a most dolorous voice to give him a single 
groat to buy bread wherewith to save himself from impending death. 
Alleyne passed him swiftly by, for he had learned from the monks 
to have no love for the wandering friars, and, besides, there was a 
great half-gnawed mutton bone sticking out of his pouch to prove 
him a liar. Swiftly as he went, however, he could not escape the 
curse of the four blessed evangelists which the mendicant howled 
behind him. So dreadful were his execrations that the frightened 
lad thrust his fingers into his ear-holes, and ran until the fellow 
was but a brown smirch upon the yellow road. 

Further on, at the edge of the woodland, he came upon a 
chapman and his wife, who sat upon a fallen tree. He had put 
his pack down as a table, and the two of them were devouring a 
great pasty, and washing it down with some drink from a stone 
jar. The chapman broke a rough jest as he passed, and the 
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woman called shrilly to Alleyne to come and join them, on which 
the man, turning suddenly from mirth to wrath, began to belabour 
her with his cudgel. Alleyne hastened on, lest he make more 
mischief, and his heart was heavy as lead within him. Look 
where he would, he seemed to see nothing but injustice and 
violence and the hardness of man to man. 

But even as he brooded sadly over it and pined for the sweet 
peace of the Abbey, he came on an open space dotted with holly 
bushes, where was the strangest sight that he had yet chanced 
upon. Near to the pathway lay a long clump of greenery, and 
from behind this there stuck straight up into the air four human 
legs clad in parti-coloured hosen, yellow and black. Strangest of 
all was it when a brisk tune struck suddenly up and the four legs 
began to kick and twitter in time to the music. Walking on tip- 
toe round the bushes, he stood in amazement to see two men 
bounding about on their heads, while they played, the one a viol 
and the other a pipe, as merrily and as truly as though they were 
seated in choir. Alleyne crossed himself as he gazed at this un- 
natural sight, and could scarce hold his ground with a steady face, 
when the two dancers, catching sight of him, came bouncing in his 
direction. A spear’s length from him they each threw a sommer- 
sault into the air, and came down upon their feet with smirking 
faces and their hands over their hearts. 

‘A guerdon—a guerdon, my knight of the staring eyes!’ 
cried one. 

‘A gift, my prince!’ shouted the other. ‘ Any trifle will serve 
—a purse of gold, or even a jewelled goblet.’ 

Alleyne thought of what he had read of demoniac possession— 
the jumpings, the twitchings, the wild talk. It was in his mind 
to repeat over the exorcism proper to such attacks; but the two 
burst out a-laughing at his scared face, and, turning on to their 
heads once more, clapped their heels in derision. 

‘Hast never seen tumblers before?’ asked the elder, a black- 
browed swarthy man, as brown and supple as a hazel twig. ‘ Why 
shrink from us, then, as though we were the spawn of the Evil One?’ 

‘Why shrink, my honey-bird? Why so afeard, my sweet 
cinnamon ?’ exclaimed the other, a loose-jointed lanky youth with 
a dancing roguish eye. 

‘Truly, sirs, it is a new sight to me,’ the clerk answered. 
‘When I saw your four legs above the bush I could scarce credit 
my own eyes. Why is it that you do this thing ?’ > 
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7 ‘A dry question to answer,’ cried the younger, coming back on 
4 to his feet. ‘A most husky question, my fair bird! Buthow? A 
; flask, a flask !—by all that is wonderful!’ He shot out his hand 
as he spoke, and plucking Alleyne’s bottle out of his scrip, he 
deftly knocked the neck off, and poured the half of it down his 
\% throat. The rest he handed to his comrade, who drank the wine, 
and then, to the clerk’s increasing amazement, made a show of 
swallowing the bottle, with such skill that Alleyne seemed to see 
it vanish down his throat. A moment later, however, he flung it 
over his head, and caught it bottom downwards upon the calf of 
his left leg. 

‘We thank you for the wine, kind sir,’ said he, ‘and for the 
i ready courtesy wherewith you offered it. Touching your question, 
we may tell you that we are strollers and jugglers, who, having 
performed with much applause at Winchester fair, are now on our 
way to the great Michaelmas market at Ringwood. As our art 
is a very fine and delicate one, however, we cannot let a day go by 
without exercising ourselves in it, to which end we choose some 
quiet and sheltered spot where we may break our journey. Here 
you find us; and we cannot wonder that you, who are new to 
tumbling, should be astounded, since many great barons, earls, 
marshals and knights, who have wandered as far as the Holy Land, 
are of one mind in saying that they have never seen a more noble 
or gracious performance. If you will be pleased to sit upon that 
stump, we will now continue our exercise.’ 

Alleyne sat down willingly as directed with two great bundles 
on either side of him which contained the strollers’ dresses— 
doublets of flame-coloured silk and girdles of leather, spangled 
with brass and tin. The jugglers were on their heads once more, 
bounding about with rigid necks, playing the while in perfect 
time and tune. It chanced that out of one of the bundles there 
stuck the end of what the clerk saw to be a cittern, so, drawing 
it forth, he tuned it up and twanged a harmony to the merry lilt 
which the dancers played. On that they dropped their own 
instruments, and putting their hands to the ground they hopped 
about faster and faster, ever shouting to him to play more briskly, 
until at last for very weariness all three had to stop. 

‘Well played, sweet poppet!’ cried the younger. ‘ Hast a rare 
+ _ touch on the strings.’ 

1 @ ‘ How knew you the tune ?’ asked the other. 
3 ‘I knew it not. I did but follow the notes I heard.’ 
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Both opened their eyes at this, and stared at Alleyne with as 
much amazement as he had shown at them. 

‘You have a fine trick of ear then,’ said one. ‘ We have long 
wished to meet such aman. Wilt join us and jog on to Ring- 
wood? Thy duties shall be light, and thou shalt have twopence a 
day and meat for supper every night.’ 

‘With as much beer as you can put away,’ said the other, ‘ and 
a flask of Gascon wine on Sabbaths.’ 

‘Nay, it may not be. I have other work to do. I have 
tarried with you over long,’ quoth Alleyne, and resolutely set 
forth upon his journey once more. They ran behind him some 
little way, offering him first fourpence and then sixpence a day, 
but he only smiled and shook his head, until at last they fell away 
from him. Looking back, he saw that the smaller had mounted 
on the younger’s shoulders, and that they stood so, some ten feet 
high, waving their adieus to him. He waved back to them, and 
then hastened on, the lighter of heart for having fallen in with 
these strange men of pleasure. 

Alleyne had gone no great distance for all the many small 
passages that had befallen him. Yet to him, used as he was to a 
life of such quiet that the failure of a brewing or the altering of 
an anthem had seemed to be of the deepest import, the quick 
changing play of the lights and shadows of life was strangely start- 
ling and interesting. A gulf seemed to divide this brisk uncer- 
tain existence from the old steady round of work and of prayer 
which he had left behind him. The few hours that had passed 
since he saw the Abbey tower stretched out in his memory until 
they outgrew whole months of the stagnant life of the cloister. 
As he walked and munched the soft bread from his scrip, it seemed 
strange to him to feel that it was still warm from the ovens of 
Beaulieu. 

When he passed Penerley, where were three cottages and a 
barn, he reached the edge of the tree country, and found the great 
barren heath of Blackdown stretching in front of him, all pink 
with heather and bronzed with the fading ferns. On the left the 
woods were still thick, but the road edged away from them and 
wound over the open. The sun lay lowin the west upon a purple 
cloud, whence it threw a mild chastening light over the wild 
moorland and glittered on the fringe of forest, turning the 
withered leaves into flakes of dead gold, the brighter for the 
black depths behind them. To the seeing eye decay is as fair as 
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growth, and death as life. The thought stole into Alleyne’s heart 
as he looked upon the autumnal country side and marvelled at 
its beauty. He had little time to dwell upon it, however, for there 
were still six good miles between him and the nearest inn. He 
sat down by the roadside to partake of his bread and cheese, and 
then with a lighter scrip he hastened upon his way. 

There appeared to be more wayfarers on the down than in the 
forest. First he passed two Dominicans in their long black 
dresses, who swept by him with downcast looks and pattering lips, 
without so much as a glance at him. Then there came a grey 
friar, or minorite, with a good paunch upon him, walking slowly 
and looking about him with the air of a man who was at peace 
with himself and with all men. He stopped Alleyne to ask him 
whether it were not true that there was a hostel somewhere in 
those parts which was especially famous for the stewing of eels, 
The clerk having made answer that he had heard the eels of 
Sowley well spoken of, the friar sucked in his lips and hurried 
forward. Close at his heels came three labourers walking abreast, 
with spade and mattock over their shoulders. They sang some 
rude chorus right tunefully as they walked, but their English was 
so coarse and rough that to the ears of a cloister-bred man it 
sounded like a foreign and barbarous tongue. One of them carried 
a young bittern which they had caught upon the moor, and they 
offered it to Alleyne for a silver groat. Very glad he was to get 
safely past them, for, with their bristling red beards and their fierce 
blue eyes, they were uneasy men to bargain with upon a lonely moor, 

Yet it is not always the burliest and the wildest who are the 
most to be dreaded. The workers looked hungrily at him, and 
then jogged onwards upon their way in slow lumbering Saxon 
style. A worse man to deal with was a wooden-legged cripple 
who came hobbling down the path, so weak and so old to all 
appearance that a child need not stand in fear of him. Yet 
when Alleyne had passed him, of a sudden, out of pure devil- 
ment, he screamed out a curse at him, and sent a jagged flint 
stone hurtling past his ear. So horrid was the causeless rage of 
the crooked creature, that the clerk came over a cold thrill, and 
took to his heels until he was out of shot from stone or word. It 
seemed to him that in this country of England there was no pro- 
tection for a man save that which lay in the strength of his own 
arm and the speed of his own foot. In the cloisters he had heard 
vague talk of the law—the mighty law which was higher than 
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prelate or baron, yet no sign could he see of it. What was the 
benefit of a law written fair upon parchment, he wondered, if 
there were no officers to enforce it? As it fell out, however, he 
had that very evening, ere the sun had set, a chance of seeing 
how stern was the grip of the English law when it did happen to 
seize the offender. 

A mile or so out upon the moor the road takes a very sudden 
dip into a hollow, with a peat-coloured stream running swiftly 
down the centre of it. To the right of this stood, and stands to 
this day, an ancient barrow, or burying mound, covered deeply in 
a bristle of heather and bracken. Alleyne was plodding down the 
slope upon one side, when he saw an old dame coming towards 
him upon the other, limping with weariness and leaning heavily 
upon a stick. When she reached the edge of the stream she 
stood helpless, looking to right and to left for some ford. Where 
the path ran down a great stone had been fixed in the centre of 
the brook, but it was too far from the bank for her aged and 
uncertain feet. Twice she thrust forward at it, and twice she 
drew back, until at last, giving it up in despair, she sat herself 
down by the brink and wrung her hands wearily. There she still 
sat when Alleyne reached the crossing. 

‘Come, mother,’ quoth he, ‘it is not so very perilous a 
passage.’ 

‘Alas! good youth,’ she answered, ‘I have a humour in the 
eyes, and though I can see that there is a stone there I can by no 
means be sure as to where it lies.’ 

‘That is easily amended,’ said he cheerily, and picking her 
lightly up, for she was much worn with time, he passed across 
with her. He could not but observe, however, that as he placed 
her down her knees seemed to fail her, and she could scarcely 
prop herself up with her staff. 

‘You are weak, mother,’ said he. ‘ Hast journeyed far, I wot.’ 

‘ From Wiltshire, friend,’ said she, in a quavering voice; ‘three 
days have I been on the road. I go to my son, who is one of the 
King’s regarders at Brockenhurst. He has ever said that he would 
care for me in mine old age.’ 

‘ And rightly too, mother, since you cared for him in his youth. 
But when have you broken fast ?’ 

‘At Lyndenhurst; but alas! my money is at an end, and I 
could but get a dish of bran-porridge from the nunnery. Yet I 
trust that I may be able to reach Brockenhurst to-night, where I 
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may have all that heart can desire; for, oh! sir, but my son is a 
fine man, with a kindly heart of his own, and it is as good as food 
to me to think that he should have a doublet of Lincoln green to 
his back and be the King’s own paid man.’ 

‘It is a long road yet to Brockenhurst,’ said Alleyne; ‘but 
here is such bread and cheese as I have left, and here, too, is a 
penny which may help you to supper. May God be with you!’ 

‘May God be with you, young man!’ she cried. ‘May He 
make your heart as glad as you have made mine!’ She turned 
away, still mumbling blessings, and Alleyne saw her short figure 
and her long shadow stumbling slowly up the slope. 

He was moving away himself, when his eyes lit upona strange 
sight, and one which sent a tingling through his skin. Out of 
the fangled scrub on the old overgrown barrow two human faces 
were looking out at him; the sinking sun glimmered full upon 
them, showing up every line and feature. The one was an oldish 
man with a thin beard, a crooked nose, and a broad red smudge 
from a birth-mark over his temple; the other was a negro, a 
thing rarely met in England at that day, and rarer still in the 
quiet southland parts. Alleyne had read of such folk, but had 
never seen one before, and could scarce take his eyes from the 
fellow’s broad pouting lip and shining teeth. Evenas he gazed, 
however, the two came writhing out from among the heather, and 
came down towards him with such a guilty, slinking carriage, 
that the clerk felt that there was no good in them, and hastened 


_ onwards upon his way. 


He had not gained the crown of the slope, when he heard a 
sudden scuffle behind him and a feeble voice bleating for help. 
Looking round, there was the old dame down upon the roadway, 
with her red wimple flying on the breeze, while the two rogues, 
black and white, stooped over her, wresting away from her the 
penny and such other poor trifles as were worth the taking. At 
the sight of her thin limbs struggling in weak resistance, such a 
glow of fierce anger passed over Alleyne as set his head in a whirl. 
Dropping his scrip, he bounded over the stream once more, and 
made for the two villains, with his staff whirled over his shoulder 
and his grey eyes blazing with fury. 

The robbers, however, were not disposed to leave their victim 
until they had worked their wicked will upon her. The black 
man, with the woman’s crimson scarf tied round his swarthy head, 
stood forward in the centre of the path, with a long duil-coloured 
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knife in his hand, while the other, waving a ragged cudgel, cursed 
at Alleyne and dared him to come on. His blood was fairly 
aflame, however, and he needed no such challenge. Dashing at the 
black man, he smote at him with such good will that he let 
his knife tinkle into the roadway, and hopped howling to a safer 
distance. The second rogue, however, made of sterner stuff, rushed 
in upon the clerk, and clipped him round the waist with a grip 
like a bear, shouting the while to his comrade to come round and 
stab him in the back. At this the negro took heart of grace, and 
picking up his dagger again he came stealing with prowling step 
and murderous eye, while the two swayed backwards and forwards, 
staggering this way and that. In the very midst of the scuffle, 
however, whilst Alleyne braced himself to feel the cold blade 
between his shoulders, there came a sudden scurry of hoofs, and 
the black man yelled with terror and ran for his life through the 
heather. The man with the birth-mark, too, struggled to break 
away, and Alleyne heard his teeth chatter and felt his limbs grow 
limp to his hand. At this sign of coming aid the clerk held on 
the tighter, and at last was able to pin his man down and glance 
behind him to see whence all the noise was coming. 

Down the slanting road there was riding a big burly man, clad 
in a tunic of purple velvet and driving a great black horse as hard 
as it could gallop. He leaned well over its neck as he rode, and 
made a heaving with his shoulders at every bound as though he 
were lifting the steed instead of it carrying him. In the rapid 
glance Alleyne saw that he had white doeskin gloves, a curling 


white feather in his flat velvet cap, and a broad gold-embroidered ° 


baldric across his bosom. Behind him rode six others, two and 
two, clad in sober brown jerkins, with the long yellow staves of 
their bows thrusting out from behind their right shoulders. 
Down the hill they thundered, over the brook and up to the 
scene of the contest. 

‘Here is one!’ said the leader, springing down from his 
reeking horse, and seizing the white rogue by the edge of his 
jerkin. ‘This is one of them. I know him by that devil's touch 
upon his brow. Where are your cords, Peterkin? So!—bind him 
hand and foot. His last hour has come. And you, young man, 
who may you be?’ 

‘I am a clerk, sir, travelling from Beaulieu.’ 

‘A clerk!’ cried the other. ‘ Art from Oxenford or from Cam- 
bridge? Hast thou a letter from the chancellor of thy college 
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giving thee a permit to beg? Let me see thy letter.’ He had 
a stern square face, with bushy side whiskers and a very question- 
ing eye. 

‘I am from Beaulieu Abbey, and I have no need to beg,’ said 
Alleyne, who was all of a tremble now that the ruffle was over. 

‘The better for thee,’ the other answered. ‘ Dost know who I 
am ?’ 

‘No, sir, I do not.’ 

‘IT am the law! ’—nodding his head solemnly. ‘Iam the law 
of England and the mouthpiece of his most gracious and royal 
majesty, Edward the Third.’ 

Alleyne louted low to the King’s representative. ‘Truly you 
came in good time, honoured sir,’ said he. ‘A moment later and 
they would have slain me.’ 

‘But there should be another one,’ cried the man in the 
purple coat. ‘There should be a black man. A shipman with 
St. Anthony’s fire, and a black man who had served him as cook 
—those are the pair that we are in chase of.’ 

‘The black man fled over to that side,’ said Alleyne, pointing 
towards the barrow. 

‘He could not have gone far, sir bailiff,’ cried one of the 
archers, unslinging his bow. ‘ He is in hiding somewhere, for he 
knew well, black paynim as he is, that our horses’ four legs could 
outstrip his two.’ 

‘Then we shall have him,’ said the other. ‘It shall never be 
said, whilst I am bailiff of Southampton, that any waster, riever, 
draw-latch or murtherer came scathless away from me and my 
posse. Leave that rogue lying. Now stretch out in line, my 
merry ones, with arrow on string, and I shall show you such sport 
as only the King can give. You on the left, Howett, and Thomas 
of Redbridge upon the right. So! Beat high and low among the 
heather, and a pot of wine to the lucky marksman.’ 

As it chanced, however, the searchers had not far to seek. The 
negro had burrowed down into his hiding-place upon the barrow, 
where he might have lain snug enough, had it not been for the 
red gear upon his head. As he raised himself to look over the 
bracken at his enemies, the staring colour caught the eye of the 
bailiff, wha broke into a long screeching whoop and spurred for- 
ward sword in hand. Seeing himself discovered, the man rushed 
out from his hiding-place, and bounded at the top of his speed 
down the line of archers, keeping a good hundred paces to the 
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front of them. The two who were on either side of Alleyne bent 
their bows as calmly as though they were shooting at the popin- 
jay at a village fair. 

‘Seven yards windage, Hal,’ said one, whose hair was streaked 
with grey. 

‘Five,’ replied the other, letting loose his string. Alleyne 
gave a gulp in his throat, for the yellow streak seemed to pass 
through the man; but he still ran forward. 

‘Seven, you jack-fool!’ growled the first speaker, and his bow 
twanged like a harp-string. The black man sprang high up into 
the air, and shot out both his arms and his legs, coming down all 
a-sprawl among the heather. ‘ Right under the blade bone!’ quoth 
the archer, sauntering forward for his arrow. 

‘The old hound is the best when all is said,’ quoth the bailiff 
of Southampton, as they made back for the roadway. ‘That 
means a quart of the best malmsey in Southampton this very 
night, Matthew Atwood. Art sure that he is dead?’ 

‘Dead as Pontius Pilate, worshipful sir.’ 

‘It is well. Now, as to the other knave. There are trees and 
to spare over yonder, but we have scarce leisure to make for them. 
Draw thy sword, Thomas of Redbridge, and hew me his head from 
his shoulders.’ 

‘A boon, gracious sir, a boon !’ cried the condemned man. 

‘ What then ?’ asked the bailiff. 

‘I will confess to my crime. It was indeed I and the black 
cook, both from the ship “ La Rose de Gloire,” of Southampton, 
who did set upon the Flanders merchant and rob him of his 
spicery and his mercery, for which, as we well know, you hold a 
warrant against us.’ 

‘There is little merit in this confession,’ quoth the bailiff 
sternly. ‘Thou hast done evil within my bailiwick, and must die.’ 

‘But, sir,’ urged Alleyne, who was white to the lips at these 
bloody doings, ‘he hath not yet come to trial.’ 

‘Young clerk,’ said the bailiff, ‘you speak of that of which 
you know nothing. It is true that he hath not come to trial, but 
the trial hath come to him. He hath fled the law and is beyond 
its pale. Touch not that which is no concern of thine. But what 
is this boon, rogue, which you would crave?’ 

‘I have in my shoe, most worshipful sir, a strip of wood which 
belonged once to the bark wherein the blessed Paul was dashed 
up against the island of Melita. I bought it for two rose nobles 
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from a shipman who came from the Levant. The boon I erave is 
that you will place it in my hands and let me die still grasping it. 
In this manner, not only shall my own eternal salvation be secured, 
but thine also, for I shall never cease to intercede for thee.’ 

At the command of the bailiff they plucked off the fellow’s 
shoe, and there sure enough at the side of the instep, wrapped in 
a piece of fine sendal, lay a long dark splinter of wood. The 
archers doffed caps at the sight of it, and the bailiff crossed 
himself devoutly as he handed it to the robber. 

‘If it should chance,’ he said, ‘that through the surpassing 
merits of the blessed Paul your sin-stained soul should gain a way 
into paradise, I trust that you will not forget that intercession 
which you have promised. Bear in mind, too, that it is Herward 
the bailiff for whom you pray, and not Herward the sheriff, who 
is my uncle’s son. Now, Thomas, I pray you despatch, for we 
have a long ride before us and sun has already set.’ 

Alleyne gazed upon the scene—the portly velvet-clad official, 
the knot of hard-faced archers with their hands to the bridles of 
their horses, the thief with his arms trussed back and his doublet 
turned down upon his shoulders. By the side of the track the old 
dame was standing, fastening her red wimple once more round 
her head. Even as he looked one of the archers drew his sword 
with a sharp whirr of steel and stepped up to the lost man. The 
clerk hurried away in horror ; but, ere he had gone many paces, he 
heard a sudden sullen thump, with a choking whistling sound at 
the end of it. A minute later the bailiff and four of his men rode 
past him on their journey back to Southampton, the other two 
having been chosen as grave-diggers. As they passed, Alleyne saw 
that one of the men was wiping his sword-blade upon the mane 
of his horse. A deadly sickness came over him at the sight, and 
sitting down by the wayside he burst out a-weeping, with his nerves 
allin a jangle. It was a terrible world, thought he, and it was 
bard to know which were the more to be dreaded, the knaves or 
the men of the law. ‘ 


(To be continued.) 














WINTER ON EXMOOR. 


THERE are few parts of England which, for those initiated to its 
charm, bear a stronger fascination, a more romantic interest, than 
the forest of Exmoor. Not many years ago it was almost a terra 
incognita ; but since the production of Blackmore’s famous book, 
the finest romance that has been added to English literature, and 
probably to the literature of the world, since the Waverley novels, 
the land of Lorna Doone has attracted thousands of visitors. Just 
as ‘ Rob Roy’ and ‘ Ivanhoe’ served to attract people to the high- 
lands of Scotland, so this fascinating book draws shoals of summer 
visitants to the heathery plateau beside the Severn sea. 

But, in order to enjoy thoroughly this delightful country, it is 
necessary to stay in it, to tramp or ride daily over its wild hills, 
to fish in its brawling streams, to study the quaint ways and speech 
of its primitive inhabitants. Then one gets well saturated with 
the spirit of the moor, and once this is the case the soul longs to 
return; and when you do return, so hearty is your welcome, so 
kindly the interest taken in your doings, that you seem to have 
come back to your own land, and to stand once more upon your 
native heath. 

The interest of the casual visitor is centred in the Doone 
Valley; and with this he, or more often she, is generally dis- 
appointed. ‘Where are the mighty crags, the unscalable cliffs, 
the dark-mouthed tunnel with its threefold entrance and masked 
gallery overhead?’ ‘Why, I thought to see some ruined huts, 
with the doorway in which the Doones were measured!’ ‘Can 
this be the dreadful waterslide, this scanty runlet trickling down 
among some smallish boulders polished by continual friction of 
water, and fringed with silken weed, with here and there a little 
dark pool between? Why, the barelegged children of yonder 
pic-nic party are scaling it with no great difficulty, and not an 
atom of danger. How could such a place as this have ever been 
impregnable? Go to! it is quite a fraud.’ 

But, my dear lady, is there not such a thing as artistic exag- 
geration? Must not the romancist be allowed his licence no less 
than the poet? Come, exert your own imaginative faculty and 
build all these things up for yourself, See, here at least in these 
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mounds of earth at the head of the valley the foundations of huts 
may yet be traced, with the river running through as a street 
runs between its two lines of houses; and across the river the 
great hill sloping up, clothed with larches and hazels where the 
red deer lurk, and come down to drink in the Bagworthy' water 
at even, forms a steepish climb, I assure you, and may easily be 
accepted as the prototype of those almost perpendicular cliffs adown 
which, when covered with snow, the doughty John Ridd preci- 
pitated himself in his home-made snow-shoes. It is a difficulty, 
I grant you, that even supposing you were able to ascend that 
watercourse where the children paddle when the wintry stream 
comes foaming down from the moor above, it would lead you out 
of the Doone Valley instead of into it: but we must put up with 
these things, they are not essentials. The charm of the book does 
not depend on these little exaggerations. It is to be found in its 
truth, its natural reality—in the gracious love of the queenly 
Lorna, superior to all accidental circumstances of wealth and 
station ; in the haughty bearing of the fierce outlaws; the dry 
humours of Master Huckaback; the daring impudence of Tom 
Faggus, and the beautiful equine picture of his charming Winnie 
mare; the powerful portrait of black Judge Jeffreys ; above all, 
in the honest ways and quaint modesty of ‘Girt Jan Ridd’ him- 
self, a man to shake whom by the hand one would ride forty miles 
to-day were he still in the flesh. Although probably as great 
artistic liberty has been taken in regard to the persons or types 
which served as the originals of these characters as with the locality 
itself, yet so great is the author’s power of delineation that while 
one stays upon the moor they seem more real than the persons 
now actually living there; and so long as the English language 
continues to be spoken and read, so long will this corner of Eng- 
land continue to exercise a fictitious interest, apart from and be- 
yond its intrinsic advantages in the way of sport, fine air, and 
picturesque scenery. 

Exmoor proper now comprises some twenty thousand acres, 
mostly in Somerset, but a small portion in Devon, commencing a 
few miles beyond Dulverton on the east, and extending to within 
a similar distance of Barnstaple and South Molton on the west 
and south. All this estate belongs to Sir Frederick Winn Knight, 
who keeps nearly the whole of it in his own hands. Descending 
the steep road from Ilfracombe and Lynton, we pass his residence, 
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an old-fashioned manor-house, long and low, its white face 
chequered with the shadows of tall trees, one of which stands 
boldly out in the road itself, defiant of highway surveyors, a terror 
to drivers on dark nights. Behind the house rises a lofty roofless 
structure of dark stone, evidently designed to supersede the pre- 
sent mansion, but for some reason or other abandoned. Maybe 
we can guess the reason when we hear that the only son and heir 
of this lovely heritage lies in the picturesque churchyard on the 
slope of the opposite hill. What a lovely view there must be 
from that little oriel window !—a stretch of emerald meadow, dotted 
with sheep, with the Barle winding like a silver ribbon along the 
bottom, with dark plantations clothing the high ground on either 
side, and the road from South Molton slanting down the escarp- 
ment of the hill to cross the limpid stream by a bridge which 
leads into the little village of Simonsbath. Here we will put up 
at the inn, yclept the William Rufus, from a tradition that the 
red king used to hunt the red deer on Exmoor forest ; and here- 
from we also will hunt, and in due time fish, and tramp the country 
round, laying in good store of health; for the air here is not to be 
surpassed, or equalled, save by that which blows about the Dart- 
moor tors or whistles over the Dorset downs. 

It would be difficult to decide which is the finer country, this 
or the sister moor. Dartmoor is larger, wilder, and perhaps 
grander in the bolder outline of its cloud-capt tors; but Exmoor, 
notwithstanding its wildness, has a sweet and gentle charm which 
is all its own, while for scenery it is hard to be excelled. Climb 
to the top of Dunkery Beacon, and the scene on a clear day is 
something to be remembered, so infinite in variety and extent, a 
panorama of misty woods and gleaming water and glowing heather 
blended in one of Nature’s finest harmonies. Looking eastward 
a fine champaign country is bounded by the Quantock hills, be- 
yond which lies the wide Huntspill level with the faint blue line 
of the Mendips in the far distance. More southward over Bren- 
don may be discerned the rich vale of Taunton, studded with 
countless villages, each with its square grey tower; while the 
western side is occupied by Exmoor itself, a plateau of purple 
moorland furrowed with dark combes which, clothed with scrub 
oaks and feathery larches, draw deeper and deeper down towards 
the sea, thus commencing the loveliest bit of coast scenery on the 
whole seaboard of Britain. To the north the sea itself, the wide 
estuary of the Severn with the islands of Flat and Steep Holm, 
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Lundy in the far west, and across the sparkling firth the low-lying 
shores of South Wales. 

Supposing one were offered one’s choice of all the beautiful 
homes of fair England, where could one more delightful be found 
than the lovely little seat of Lord Lovelace above Porlock Weir, 
with its terrace walk along the cliff overlooking the Bristol 
Channel, and its grand woods rising in masses of heavy foliage 
hundreds of feet upwards, oak and elm and spreading walnut, 
tough mountain ash and Spanish chestnut ; with outlying clumps 
of thorn and hazel thrown out like skirmishers of a great army 
scaling the steep cliffs to gain the rough and broken waste above ? 
Deep in the heart of the great woods stands the tiny church of 
Culbone, so small that a man of wide reach could span its chancel 
walls; yet a church solidly built and well-proportioned, with a 
nave (containing some three pews on either side of the aisle), 
porch, choir, tower, and belfry, all complete, standing in a beautiful 
little churchyard with old mossy gravestones and bright green 
sward. 

Leaving this forest shrine, what a climb it is to the moorland 
above! The path winds zigzag for some distance, which makes 
matters easy ; but when you leave the great woods and come tothe 
open country you must harden your heart and buckle to if you 
mean to reach the top. Nothing tires more than to dawdle up 
hill, but by resolute walking the steep part is soon overcome, and 
the path, now but a track of silver sand running through a black 
peaty soil, comes out through new plantations by Culbone stables, 
a favourite meet of the staghounds. Thence down through the 
Oare valley and past another little church, the one at whose altar 
poor Lorna was shot on her wedding morn by cruel Carver Doone ; 
and past the residence of Squire Nicholas Snow, for so many 
years the popular Master of the Exmoor hounds (where over- 
shadowing the kennels is the most beautiful of ash trees), till we 
come to Meolsmeet ; and thence after a luncheon of speckled 
trout, fragrant moor-made honey, home-baked bread, and the 
brightest of ale, we may stroll up the Doone valley at our leisure, 
and tramp across to our inn at Simonsbath in the cool of the 
evening, while the sweet antumnal breeze is yet fraught with the 
rich scent of gorse and heather. 

Simonsbath is a quaint little place ; the old manor-house with 
its embryonic ruins, towering above the stream like a ruined castle 
of Rheinland, its range of stabling and farm buildings, a church 
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and picturesque parsonage, the aforesaid ‘ William Rufus,’ the 
resort of a few sportsmen and tourists, with a scattered group of 
cottages, make up the entire village. Its inhabitants are interesting 
if only for the calm and leisurely way in which they accept life, in 
itself a tonic after the prevailing hurry and jactitation of our modern 
existence. They work, too, in the same leisurely and composed 
fashion. Outside the stithy was an agricultural implement, a culti- 
vator or some such thing, sent to be repaired. One day the smith 
came out with a hammer and tapped it in several places. This was 
all he did for it during the six months of our stay, but I think on 
the occasion of a subsequent visit it was nearly finished. The bath 
in which one Simon is said to have been drowned, and thus given 
his name to the place, is a wide pool in the stream, a likely place 
for some big trout were it not so constantly disturbed by anglers. 
The tradition and date of Simon are obscure, but it is to be inferred 
that he flourished in some pre-natatory period, or else committed 
suicide, since there seems no necessity for anyone who could swim 
a stroke or two to be drowned in sucha place. 

The Exmoor folk are of a very pleasant and sociable character. 
They are quite proud of themselves since the book, and, as a matter 
of course, every pony and cart-mare is called ‘ Larna.’ But their 
greatest glory seems to consist in having been spoken to on some 
occasion by Jack Russell, whose memory is still green on Exmoor, 
ay! and will be fora hundred years to come. They love to tell 
you what the famous west-country parson said to them as he rode 
through the village on his return from hunting, or how he once 
came and preached in their parish church. 

The villagers, who have but few forms of recreation (they do 
play skittles in the road on summer evenings, the balls and pins 
reposing inviolate in the ditch between whiles), were particularly 
pleased with some entertainments we devised for their amusement 
during the winter months. When ‘ The Area Belle’ was performed 
in the school-room, the country-folk, most of whom had never seen 
any sort of a play, trooped in from near and far, and money (three- 

penny bits and pennies) was turned away from the door. The 
piece had quite a run, and it certainly was a very notable perform- 
ance, The espiéglerie of the Village Belle, the neat-handed waitress 
of our little inn, who played her part con amore; the amatory 
utterances of the blacksmith as Pitcher ; and the way in which a 
young officer of militia artillery as Tosser ate pickles with his knife 
in the memorable supper scene were inimitable, and brought down 
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the house. The audience were no less grateful than appreciative. 
Said the head-man, or ‘ mayor ’ as we cailed him, of the village to 
the writer, who was stage-manager and prompter : ‘ This night will 
be spoken of by our grandchildren!’ Probably the grandchildren 
will be less unsophisticated ; it was a curious fact, by the way, that 
a genuine smock-frock for Chalks, the milkman, had to be imported 
from Warwickshire. The musical parts of our entertainments were 
not quite so successful as the theatrical, though they also gave 
satisfaction, especially to the performers. ‘What are the Wild 
Waves saying ?’ is a charming duet, full of true pathos ; but when 
a strident tenor and a rasping bass insisted on singing it in broad 
Zummerzet at a rustic concert, the effect perhaps was not quite 
what the composers intended. On Christmas Day we had quite an 
old-fashioned treat, when fiddles and bass-viols supplemented the 
harmonium in church, and the performers sang us carols and 
drank port-wine negus in the afternoon. The church on Exmoor 
(the 20,000 acres are all one parish) is a modern structure, with no 
features of interest ; but it stands in one of the prettiest church- 
yards in England, with a yew-shaded walk, where the voices of the 
wind and running water sing ever a soft requiem for the dead. 
Exmoor is famous for three things—the excellence of its mutton, 
its improved breed of ponies, and its wild red deer. The owner of 
Exmoor has probably the largest flock in England, some 10,000 
sheep, mostly of the native breed, but a considerable number of 
cheviots have been imported. How small, by the way, our flocks 
are, compared with those of Eastern lands, we learn from a French 
traveller named Chardin, who declares that he saw a clan of Turco- 
man shepherds whose mixed flocks of sheep and goats numbered 
no fewer than 3,000,000, besides 400,000 head of other beasts— 
camels, horses, oxen, cows, and asses, pasturing on their wide 
steppes and table lands; and other travellers have confirmed 
his statements. The Exmoor sheep are parcelled out in small 
flocks on different parts of the moor, and tended mostly by Scotch 
shepherds. Here comes the head-shepherd stalking through the 
mist, a big-boned, strong-featured Scot, looking with his plaid, 
crook, and bonnet, with his faithful colley at heel, as though he 
had just stepped out of a Landseer picture. He lives in the stone 
farmhouse in yonder valley, and may well fancy himself on his 
native heather, so wild is the glen, so far removed his dwelling 
from other habitation. There are several of these, quite large 
houses, substantially built and commodious, occupied only by 
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shepherds or hinds; for farms are not readily let on Exmoor, it is 
no easy matter to make them pay. The Exmoor folk do not mind 
isolation; they seem to consider it an advantage. One woman, 
who lived in a block of four cottages not far from Simonsbath, told 
us she felt crowded there amongst so many neighbours ; and before 
we left she had migrated to a solitary hut by some abandoned 
mine-works in the heart of the moor, which had once been the 
scene of a particularly brutal murder. I called on her one evening 
while fishing, and found her very happy, singing as she pre- 
pared her husband’s supper, while her ruddy three-year-old boy 
played on the threshold, looking across the hills for the first 
glimpse of his daddy returning from work. She was a pleasant- 
looking woman, quite too young to have tried the world and found 
it vanity. Use is everything, and since she felt no loneliness it 
seemed to me she had chosen the better part of life. 

Sir Frederick Knight's ponies have now acquired a wide repu- 
tation, and deservedly so, for sweeter animals are not to be found. 
The original Exmoor is a tiny creature, seldom more than eleven, 
or at most twelve hands high; but wonderfully strong and hardy, 
and surefooted as a goat. The best specimens of the original breed 
are in the possession of the Acland family. ‘The favourite colours 
are brown with a mealy muzzle, and bay with black points, entirely 
free from white, so much asa star on the forehead being disallowed. 
Grey is a legitimate colour, though not common; but a genuine 
Exmoor colour is a very light bay or dun with a still lighter shade 
under the belly and inside the arms and thighs, with very often 
a dark list or stripe down the back. Ponies with this peculiar 
marking are said always to be good ones. Neither chestnut nor 
black is a true Exmoor colour. 

Even in the original Exmoor there was always supposed to be 
an infusion of Eastern blood, so perhaps the legend of Katerfelto 
may be something more than a myth ; but by eressing the native 
stock systematically with a very small thoroughbred and a horse 
imported from the East (I should say from his appearance a Persian 
or Gulf Arab), a stud of very beautiful ponies has been produced, 
many of them fourteen hands and over, docile and clever, fit for 
almost anything, harness, children’s hunters, polo, or light-weight 
hacks. The admixture of warmer blood has of course rendered 
them less impervious to climate, and they can no longer stand the 
severe winter on the moor, but require to be brought in and fed 
in paddock or strawyard. Sir Frederick’s yearlings are sold every 
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autumn at Bampton Fair, but a few of the best are kept back for 
private customers and for home use. 

Look at these half-dozen three-year-olds in the paddock; did 
you ever see more charming little horses, graceful as deer, with 
good shoulders and flat bone, yet with true pony action, fine- 
tempered, and full of quality? That pair of steel-greys is to be 
reserved for her ladyship’s phaeton, and are such a match it would 
be a sin to separate them; but look at this beautiful bay, would 
you wish for a neater covert hack, or a sweeter mount for Hyde 
Park? And they are as good as they look; for all their quality 
they will stand a lot of work; those clean limbs with fair usage 
will keep free from splint, curb, or spavin ; those round dainty hoofs 
are stronger and more lasting than cups of steel. Any one of 
these is worth from thirty to forty pounds, but if you have room to 
run a pony for a year or two you can buy a younger one at Bampton 
for much less money. The price of wild ponies varies considerably 
from year to year. ‘I'he writer bought two or three on Dartmoor 
soon after the Franco-German War, which so sent up the price of 
horseflesh in this country, when good-looking three-year-olds were 
being sold in the drove by auction for so much as twenty pounds 
and more. Since then they have been much cheaper, and lately 
dearer again. They are never likely, however, to be so cheap as 
they were once when, as a Devonshire squire told me, a four-year- 
old was bought for him when a boy for fifty shillings, on which he 
whipped-in to his father’s hounds for four seasons, These ponies 
are extremely tough and lasting: the same people had a very old 
one, a perfect Methuselah among ponies. They bought him of 
some gipsies as an old worn-out animal, just fit to do odd jobs about 
the place in a little cart ; but the creature improved so much on 
better keep that he was promoted tothe pony carriage, wherein he 
had been running for fifteen years when I came to know him first, 
and was going several years after that. The Exmoor ponies are far 
superior to the Dartmoor at present, but pains are being taken, 
notably by the farm bailiff of the Convict Prison, to improve the 
latter breed also, and sires have been brought from Exmoor for the 
purpose. Ponies are so common in these districts that the 
humblest use them: there are children on the moor who have 
never seen a donkey; and should one pass their way in a travel- 
ling tinker’s cart people will turn out to gaze at it as a rare and 
curious animal, 

But the most notable of the fauna of Exmoor is the red deer, 
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for this is now the sole locality in South Britain in which he is 
found in a wild state. The chase of the red deer, conducted as it 
is and has been on Exmoor for the last three centuries at least, is 
to my mind the finest sport an advancing civilisation has left us. 
A few riding men affect to despise it because, forsooth, there is so 
little jumping. But jumping is not hunting ; your true sportsman 
does not hunt to ride, but rather rides to hunt, and jumps only 
when it is necessary to keep with hounds. Nevertheless, though 
he may encounter nothing more formidable than a low furze bank 
or a two-foot brook in his day’s ride, yet it takes a good man and 
a good horse to get to the end of such arun as the Devon and 
Somerset very frequently afford. The greatest obstacles are the 
bits of boggy ground, for though such a thing as a dangerous mire 
is in these days of drainage scarcely to be found even on Exmoor, 
deep holding bits are very common. Out on the Chains, the 
wildest part of Exmoor, two years ago, I got into one of these 
nasty places, where my little thoroughbred mare plunged so 
desperately that it seemed as though her slender legs must snap; 
but her gameness pulled us through before I had time to throw 
myself off, and soft as it was I have been in a worse bog in a 
Midland covert. 

Stag-hunting begins about the second week in August and 
continues till the middle of October, when the hinds come in for 
their share of attention. The opening meets at Cloutsham Ball 
are something to see, the field often comprising a couple of thousand 
people, with many fine horses, fair women, and distinguished men. 
These affairs are of course more of the nature of a big picnic; the 
good runs come later, when it is not so fiercely hot, and there are not 
so many people to mob the tufters and generally get in the way. 
The best runs of all are often after the hinds in the winter, when 
perhaps a dozen of the local gentry, with two or three ladies, a few 
farmers, and maybe a visitor or two, keen sportsmen all, make up 
the field. 

Let us meet them and see what they do. It is late in 
November, we will suppose, and we have to wait about an hour or 
two for the mist to clear off. ‘Time for a glance at the pack as 
they lounge and nose about in the heather, knowing as well as 
we do that there will be no work for them yet awhile. The true 
stagl ouad, whatever he was like (and the author of Katerfelto 
has given us a noble sketch of him), being long extinct, the 
modern pack is composed of big foxhounds, drafted from some of 
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the best kennels in England. Here are no fewer than four from 
the famous Blackmore Vale; a straight-built, smart-looking 
hound from another Dorsetshire pack, Lord Portman’s; a couple 
from the Bicester, one of Lord Portsmouth’s famous blood ; others 
from Mr. Garth’s, Lord Fitzhardinge’s and the Duke of Beaufort’s, 
all fine up-standing powerful hounds, from twenty-four to twenty- 
six inches at the shoulder; in short, whenever a promising young 
foxhound grows so big as to spoil the symmetry of the pack to 
which he belongs, it is now the custom to send him to the Devon 
and Somerset. 

But now as the day advances the mist rolls off the hills, and 
business commences. Tufters are thrown into covert, while the 
main pack is kennelled in the barn of a neighbouring farmstead. 
The tufters work diligently, and before long there are several deer 
on foot, when a little manceuvring is required before a hind can 
be separated from her companions, and the pack laid on to her. 

Walk your horse out here amid the heather, and we may see 
the deer break covert and go away up the hill. Hark! a clatter 
and rattle of branches as a noble stag leaps out of the brake and 
trots away, stopping however in a few seconds to look round and 
listen. What a splendid fellow! but he is not our quarry to-day. 
A couple of hinds and a calf follow, and presently two younger 
stags. They all stop and listen, but there is a blast of the horn 
from the other side of the covert, at which they all make off, the 
old stag leading, at an easy gallop, up the hill, pointing for 
Dunkery which looms above us. 

But the horn keeps going, and there is some cracking of 
whips and hollaing, with an occasional deep bay from the tufters. 
Some farmers ride out too, and place themselves between the 
vanishing deer and the covert they have left. They must have got 
another hind there, and be trying to keep her from following therest. 

This manceuvre is successful, and presently a single hind goes 
away over the shoulder of the hill and the pack is laid on. They 
hunt her slowly over rough and broken ground, but in a few 
minutes she disappears into a combe, deep and dim, where if 
there are more deer lying we shall have to begin again de novo. 
This does not appear to be the case, but it takes a good hour to 
get her out. Meanwhile we wait upon the high ground above, 
enjoying the sweet air and late autumnal tints, for the mere 
excitement of the chase is by no_ means the sole charm of this 
moorland hunting. 
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The staunch hounds keep her moving, and at last the perse- 
cuted hind breaks covert again, and betaking herself to the open 
trusts to her speed to escape her relentless foes. Over a high 
bank she bounds, followed by the whole pack, and away over the 
moor at a stretching gallop. Now you must sit down and ride if 
you mean to see more of it. So easily goes the hind that you 
have no idea of the pace till you feel your own horse moving 
under you, and the strong breeze whistling past your ears as he 
carries you against it. The little field is already scattered over 
the dark face of the moor, the relative speed of their mounts 
already telling, while the hind is out of sight and the hounds 
gaining upon the horses. In front of us are two red coats, the 
huntsman on his clever wiry little horse that can stay in a 
wonderful manner up and down these severe hills; and next to 
him a man well known in the shires, the stride of whose big bay 
tells on the level ground, but who will very likely come back to 
some of those now behind before the gallop is ended. Then a 
lady on a very short docked grey is going extremely well; she is 
an habituée of the hunt, and knows the country, so we cannot do 
better than keep that grey in sight, for his rider will see all that 
is to be seen. See the whip’s dark chestnut gallop down the side 
of that combe straight as he can go, as if he were a rabbit rather 
than a horse. We prefer skirting the edge of the combe, which 
will at least save our horses somewhat; they are not used to such 
precipitous descents. 

So we hunt on and on, now checking, now running, getting 
further and further into the heart of the moor. Hinds (we are 
told by Mr. John Fortescue, brother of the late Master, whose 
interesting book upon the subject may be commended to all 
sportsmen) run as strongly as the best stag will do, but he thinks 
are more apt toruninacircle. If this be doing so, it will be a 
mighty big one, judging from the segment we have already 
described. Nor will she live to complete it, for now towards the 
close of the brief autumnal day, when the sun is already tinging 
the woods of Brendon with his dying flame, the hunted hind sinks 
to the Bagworthy water, and there in the beautiful Doone valley 
we see the kill. A magnificent if cruel spectacle it is when the 
great hounds, maddened with their lust for blood, leap on the 
rocky boulders and plunge into the foaming flood, while their 
deafening clamour mingled with the roar of waters rends the vale. 
The death of a stag is a still nobler sight, for he uses his antlers 
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with deadly effect, and there is for a brief moment a combat & 
outrance when they set him up to bay. But the poor hind, 
unarmed, and spent with her rapid flight, can but roll helplessly 
in the torrent, where amid clouds of spray she is instantly 
submerged and drowned by the furious pack. The whip and 
huntsman are off their horses in a moment, and with some 
difficulty contrive to noose her with their thongs, and haul her 
halfway up the bank. The hind is doubtless already dead, but the 
keen hunting knife gives her the coup de grdce, and the stream 
flows on tinged with a crimson stain. This is the least pleasing 
part of the performance, and the lady on the grey, who was 
among the first up, turns her horse’s head away and chats with a 
friend while it is going on. The Leicestershire gentleman on his 
splendid hunter is conspicuous by his absence, and the farmers on 
their stout strong-quartered little nags seem to have had the best 
of the run. 

Well, it is a fine and genuine sport, well deserving the popu- 
larity it has of late years attained. Many who have once tasted 
its delights (and the writer among them) care comparatively little 
for other hunting after it. Yet we, the casual visitors, have 
perhaps but little idea of the trouble and expense that are incurred 
to provide the sport from which we derive so much enjoyment. 

A most important official of the hunt, who has not in this 
paper been yet presented to the reader, is the harbourer, whose 
business it is to ascertain the whereabouts of a deer suitable (?.e. 
in respect of age and sex) to be hunted, in the locality of the 
advertised meet. He has to be about by daylight to discover, 
study, and follow up the slot or track of the deer, and finally 
harbour him in whatever combe or covert he may have selected 
for his morning siesta, from which he is destined to be so rudely 
disturbed. Such work as this obviously involves not merely a 
thorough knowledge of the country, but a considerable proficiency 
in a branch of venerie now nearly extinct, the science of wood- 
craft. It is in fact the work of a lifetime to acquire it, and calls 
for a ready intelligence on the part of the individual to compete 
with the natural cunning of the deer, who is by no means (the 
red species at least) ‘the poor dappled fool’ commiserated by 
the melancholy Jaques, but as Red Rube, the harbourer in 
Katerfelto, describes him—‘a creatur three parts contrairiness 
and only a quarter venison.’ 

Protected as they are for the purposes of sport, there is now a 
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very large head of deer on Exmoor, as many perhaps within the 
same area (for the bounds of the moor have been considerably 
narrowed by encroaching tillage) as there ever were, and they do 
a vast amount of damage to the neighbouring farms. ‘ The wild 
stag ’—to quote a picturesque description, again from Katerfelto 
—‘in the West of England has a lordly habit of feasting during 
night, and seeking repose in the small hours towards the dawn of 
day. Gliding like a ghost through cornfield and orchard, he 
travels many a league after sundown, feeding on the best that 
moorland soil and scanty harvests can afford, nibbling the half- 
ripened ears on one hill-farm at midnight, flinging the turnips 
overhead in wasteful profusion on another, ten miles off, within 
an hour; seeking, before dawn, the shelter of some wooded 
combe, in which he means to harbour, at an equal distance from 
both.’ 

Such liberal notions of refreshment on the part of the deer 
require a large compensation fund to cover his depredations, which, 
together with the actual hunting establishment, makes the chase 
of the wild deer an expensive recreation. Some part of the 
expenses is defrayed by subscription, but it requires a man of 
ample means, as well as of considerable personal qualifications, to 
give satisfaction asa Master. The present Master is Mr. Basset, of 
Watermouth Castle, who succeeded Lord Ebrington some three 
seasons back. Before the latter came Mr. Bisset, who held the 
post for many years, riding at last nearly twenty stone; but, like 
Mr. Chandos Pole and other well-known welter weights, managing 
generally to be well up with his hounds. Well-bred horses of 
size and bone sufficient to carry such men as these are rare, and 
when found command a terrible price. 

There is no determinable period to hind hunting, as with the 
stags; it depends upon the number of hinds it is considered 
advisable to kill, and on the condition of the crops. There are 
no crops of very great importance on Exmoor itself, but some of 
the hunting is done on the Quantocks, whence deer are more 
liable to run on to cultivated land. 

In the absence of wooded shelter the hunted deer when hard 
pressed takes invariably to water, and nearly always it is in that 
element that he is pulled down. When his bolt is nearly shot he 
makes generally for one of the larger streams, the Barle, the Lyn, 
or Bagworthy water; but oftentimes he takes to the open sea and 
swims. far out, either to escape altogether, or be pursued in boats 
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and taken. The red deer is a splendid swimmer, and the country 
folk believe that if he chose to swim across either to Ireland or to 
France, it is not the distance which would stop him. This water 
work tells very much upon the hounds, which besides are exposed 
to perils of which their brethren in the kennels they have left 
know nothing. Their work often takes them among the precipitous 
cliffs and chines by the Bristol Channel, where sometimes in their 
eager preoccupation they fall over and are dashed against the 
sharp rocks below; while many a staunch hound has received his 
death-stroke from the sharp brow antlers of a furious stag, and 
mingled his life-blood with the foaming stream, while his comrades 
chanted his requiem with savage bay, as they leaped or swam at 
a more respectful distance from their terrible prey. As was the 
case with human warriors in old-fashioned conflict, it is generally 
the best and bravest hounds that come off worst in these en- 
counters. 

The fishing on Exmoor is but a mild sport as compared with 
the hunting, yet thoroughly enjoyable by those who can content 
themselves with a basket of small trout, caught on lovely streams 
which wind their way through some of the most beautiful scenery 
in England. The fish, though small, are very game, and plentiful, 
though it is not always an easy matter to fill one’s basket, so 
quickly do the swiftly flowing streams run themselves fine— 
‘clear as gin,’ as the old fishermen say—and, moreover, the trout are 
of excellent flavour. Leave to fish is liberally given by the owners 
of the water, who are far more generous in this respect than most 
proprietors ; and altogether, though the lordly salmon is now 
rarely found in the moorland rivers, and the trout seldom attain 
the size of those which the accomplished manipulator of the dry 
fly takes from the Wiltshire chalk streams, yet the average 
fisherman may enjoy as good a day’s sport here as on most other 
waters. 

The resident has a long winter to go through before the 
snow melts finally from off the hills of Exmoor. For nearly three 
months after Christmas we were from time to time snowed up, 
the drifts being in some places tremendous. Then when the 
carpet of snow is so thick and soft that one cannot hear the sound 
of his own steps, and all is still in the fields around, the withered 
leaves rustling in the beech hedges give forth a weird mysterious 
sound, as of something pursuing one along the deserted roads. 

Now the shepherds have a hard time in collecting and often in 
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digging out their sheep. A whole flock will sometimes be buried 
out of sight by a heavy fall during the night, and their guardians 
have to tramp miles through the blinding drift before their place 
of sepulture can be found. The collies find the place at last, and 
begin to sniff and whimper and burrow in the snow. A long iron 
rod thrust downward verifies the sagacity of the dogs; then off 
come the coats, and half a dozen shovels in sturdy hands soon 
clear away the snow, and discover the palpitating flock in an alcove 
hollowed out by the steam of their own breath, with possibly one 
or two of the weaker brethren smothered, or trampled beneath 
the feet of their frightened comrades. The cautious shepherd 
when he sees the heavy banks of cloud laden with snow driving 
up low over Dunkery, and covering the hills with a dusky pall, 
knows it is time to be stirring, and will endeavour to collect his 
flock into some fold-yard on one of the outlying farms; or, at 
least, into the dark plantations beside the Barle, where he will 
hang bundles of hay to the lowest branches of the dwarf oaks and 
firs, so that they need not stray forth again to search for food on 
the frozen moor. 

It is not everyone who would care to endure a winter on these 
bleak uplands, but the true lover of nature is content with her in 
all her moods. The cold, though sharp, is healthy and bracing ; 
and there is always some sort of exercise to be obtained by day, 
while at night the guests of the little inn gather round the blazing 
fire of peat, with the dogs stretched out before them, yelping now 
and again in retrospective joy as they recall the delights of the 
day’s rabbiting in their dreams, while their masters smoke the 
friendly pipe and heed not the wintry blast skirling over the wild 
hills without, as they converse on ethics, literature, politics, and 
art, or discuss the ever grateful subject of sport, both that of the 
past, and that to come when the turbid Barle and foaming Lyn 
shall have carried off all the snow from the moor, and the speckled 
trout begin to rise, and the ring of the horn is heard anew on 
Brendon hills and through the deep woods of Haddon. 




















A POMPEII IN BOHEMIA. 


ir was in the strange fascinating old town of Tabor that we first 
heard a hint of this hidden new strangeness in a country where 
surprises are ever in store for the Englishman who penetrates 
into the unknown world of Bohemian medievalism. 

From the lips of a professor in this old-walled, many-towered 
town, we had heard drop the words, in answer to a question had we 
seen Pribenic, ‘ But they should ; it is a medieval Pompeii.’ And so 
we ordered a carriage to be ready for an early start, with especial 
requests that a driver might be found who spoke German ; for the 
directions to find this Pompeii were very vague, no road led to it, 
we must leave the carriage and dive into the forest, and find the 
destroyed town for ourselves. No guides would proffer their 
services; all that we could learn was that we were to seek for the 
ruins, far in the forest, of a dead town and fortress, and yet a 
town that had lived in an exciting period of history; and now we 
were driving out under the old towers and archways, where still 
the pulleys of the drawbridge are in place as they were used by 
their famous builder, Ziska ; driving on along the causeway witha 
lovely panorama before us, en route to trace out the walls and 
houses of this destroyed town. We soon found our coachman did 
not know German. It was true after long thought he could muster 
up a phrase or two which he had learnt when soldiering; but he 
could not understand us or answer our questions, so our doubts 
increased as we drove on. 

We were soon descending the hill that leads down to the 
picturesque valley of the Lusinetz, with the Eastern-like domes 
and towers of the monastery and pilgrimage church of Klokot high 
up on the opposite heights. As we descended to the bridge that 
crosses the swift-flowing river we could look back and see all the 
towers and walls of Tabor, and note where the crumbling old walls 
were still propped up with timber to prevent their sliding down into 
the valley, and we could well see how carefully the Taborites were 
| restoring their walls, and capping them with red-tiled pents, to 
' thus preserve the memories of the powerful past and vigorous 
history of this little town. 

The outskirts of the town were passed and we slowly ascended 
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the opposite hill, where some bright figures, in the pink and red 
colours so loved by the peasantry, were climbing up a green sloped 
hill, beflecked with yellow flowers, and bordered on each side with 
dark fir slopes. Behind these figures came another in black velvet 
jacket, and deep red skirts, and pink headdress; and a little way 
behind another figure in soft light green. 

As we topped the hill, we saw behind us the whole town of 
Tabor, on its isolated rocky plateau, impreguable in bygone days. — 
A red-backed shrike flew out of the hedge as we drove on, and gay 
butterflies of rare types divided our attention with the peasantry 
and the landscape. 

A short drive brought us to the little village of Slapy, where 
the flocks of geese, and children in pinks and yellows, formed pictu- 
resque bright groups; but on we passed, over an open plain with a 
wide prospect of distant mountains around, until we came in sight 
of the red tower of Malesich; and now we drew near to where we 
must leave our carriage, for the coachman pointed to a fir forest 
and said, ‘ Pribenic’; we motioned to the village, making him 
understand we wanted someone who spoke German to guide us, 
but he pointed to a farm lying in the middle of thé plain, and, 
saying ‘ Deutsch,’ struck off the road across a bone-breaking track 
towards this farm; arrived there, the only guide who could be 
got was a sharp lad who spoke but Cech; but on being shown a 
map, seized at once upon it, and by dint of signs we soon made him 
understand we wanted to see a town at the bottom anda fort at the 
top of a hill, and away we went beneath the fierce blazing sun, 
under his guidance. 

We dived into the forest, and could hear the cuckoo not far 
off, while beneath our feet sprang up lovely flowers and forget-me- 
nots in rich profusion. The pines were just bursting with the 
plume-like clusters of young bright green shoots, and the warm 
sun was now veiled ; but it brought forth the health-giving resinous 
odour of the pines. 

Onwards we trudged until, as we neared a faint path that 
struck downwards into the valley, we saw by the side of it 
fragments of worked stone capitals and bits of columns, that told 
us we were on the right track. Here in this silent forest lay traces 
of a past teeming life, and our curiosity was raised toa high pitch as 
we pointed to these remnants of some chapel or hall, and waved 
our hands round and upwards to our guide to make him understand 
we would go everywhere, wherever anything like this was to be seen. 
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Shortly afterwards we saw a little to the left of the track traces 
of houses, and then a rounded hole such as our archeologists love to 
describe as a pit dwelling; but we passed on, still descending the 
hill, until we burst suddenly on to a small level green mead, with 
a lovely river flowing swiftly on around its richly flower-decked 
sward ; high above it, on the opposite shore, rising up clothed in 
all the fresh beauty of spring foliage, rose a rocky tree and flower 
clad cliff. A bluff of high black rock jutted out on our right, rising 
some 200 feet above the river, and on our left were remnants of 
the walls of the town, some eight feet high, a thick, well-built 
wall, that we followed up for ahundred yards, In some parts it 
rose to a height of fifteen to twenty feet, and measured in thick- 
ness about four to five feet. We penetrated inside this wall, to find 
the level space all overgrown with young trees and brushwood, and 
teeming with insect life; ants and lizards, butterflies of rare beauty, 
songbirds that twittered in the hot noon sun, whilst, in the grass 
patches, wild orchids and hyacinths, anemones and rich forget-me- 
nots, made the place a paradise in its beauty ; but we soon stumbled 
in the brushwood upon groups of round pit holes with the banks 
around them, and the stones that had formed the houses, lying 
where they had been overthrown some four centuries ago. 

We worked in and out amidst the undergrowth, and traced 
three lines of houses, many of this round description, and others 
square ; and as we passed on, now climbing up the hill, we passed 
thick clusters of walls until we stepped out on to a round point 
that was really the summit of the bluff we had noted below, and 
where we could now see a round tower had formerly stood. Our 
lad let a stone drop from here into the river, showing the steep 
descent from this point of outlook and defence. Further up we 
climbed, soon coming upon a remnant of a square tower, and yet 
further up to another round tower, and from here was a most 
lovely outlook down upon the river that stretched away into a 
narrow pine gorge, broken just beneath us by a pleasant green 
island that divided the stream into two glittering arms. 

And now above us was the topmost tower of all, and up upon 
its ruined débris we climbed; some steps were still in position, 
and some of the moulded brickwork could be traced, laid in 
alternate couples of flattened angular ones, and square with a 
shoulder to them, to give a broken ornamental line to the masonry. 
This tower, which we presumed to be the topmost keep, was hexa- 
gonal in shape, and the angles were faced with well-worked blocks ; 
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but the ruin and débris had filled up all entrances, and we could 
but stand upon its summit and look out over the lovely scene 
around us. The air, now warm with the scent of the pines, and filled 
with the twink and chirp of birds and hum of insects ; and coming 
up to us from below was the rush of the river as it swept on now 
as centuries ago, when all these dwellings were peopled with 
bitter enthusiasts who fought to the death for their party and their 
faith. 

Our artist friend lingered to make a sketch of this topmost 
tower, and whilst we sat beneath the pines and awaited him, we 
were able to read up the history of this strange forsaken town in 
the account our friends at Tabor had given us, 

In the thirteenth century the two towers had been built of 
Great Pribenic and Little Pribenic; for there had been on the 
opposite side of the river another tower, connected it appears with 
a bridge ; but all trace of the bridge is gone, and from this side 
we could see no glimpse of the other tower. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the town and towers were in the hands of the mighty family 
of the Rosenbergs, the bitter enemies of the sect of the Wyclifites 
known from their town as the Taborites. 

Under Ziska, their famous leader, the Taborites were in the 
year 1420 everywhere victorious, and on November 13 they 
attacked this town of Pribenic with its two defending forts. 
Hitherto this place had been considered impregnable, and for 
safety a great mass of treasure, of gold and silver, precious stones, 
and costly apparel, and also of holy relics and rare books, had 
been brought here ; and there was also imprisoned here the famous 
leader and priest of the Taborites, Wenzel Koranda, who had 
been captured by the Rosenbergs two months before whilst on his 
road from Tabor to Bechyn. But on this thirteenth of November 
Wenzel managed to free himself of his chains, and to set some of 
his brother prisoners free; and together they overpowered their 
guards and bound and enchained them in their places. 

One of these guards named Odolen begged for his freedom, 
and offered in return to do anything Wenzel demanded of him ; 
so he was despatched in all haste to Tabor to acquaint the Taborites 
of what Wenzel had done. 

The commander at Tabor at the time was Zbynek of Buchow. 
Ziska the day before had made the bloody and ruthless capture of 
the strangely interesting town of Prachatitz ; but Zbynek had the 
energy and decision of his great leader, and with the armed folk 
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he had about him at once sallied forth to besiege the town of 
Pribenic. The garrison was terror-struck by this sudden and un- 
expected attack, and their fear was increased when, from the 
summit of their own keep, they heard the war-cry of their enemies, 
Tabor Hurra! Tabor! and stones began to pour down upon them, 
proving that their own stronghold was already in the enemy’s 
hand, and the stone balls they had probably piled up to defend 
any attack were being used against them. 

The fight did not last long, and the Taborites were victorious, 
and took possession of the tower and town through whose ruins 
we had been wandering ; and the little garrison of the lesser fort on 
the opposite side of the river, seeing their friends had lost the day, 
quickly evacuated their position, leaving the Taborites in full 
possession of Great and Little Pribenic. The Rosenbergers des- 
patched help from Sobeslaw, a town that lay some miles away on 
the banks of the Lusinetz, but this only resulted in making the 
defeat of the Rosenberg party the more decisive. 

The victory was not gained without some of the hideous 
cruelties which disgraced all parties in this bitter race and religion 
war. Amongst the prisoners in the castle was found the Monk 
Bishop of Nicopolis and priest of Milicin, the same who three 
years ago at the instigation of Ceneck of Wartenberg had ordained 
a number of Hussite priests, but who since had turned into 
their bitterest enemy. The victorious Taborites seized this bishop, 
and, in spite of his streaming tears and earnest promises to do 
whatever they wished, they dragged him to the bridge and drowned 
him beneath it with the most horrible cruelties. 

This capture of Pribenic was of the utmost importance to the 
Taborites, for it taught their arch and powerful enemy Ulrich of 
Rosenberg their strength was too great for him to withstand ; and 
he turned from fighting to treaties, and agreed not only to accept 
the conditions of the Taborites, which shortly were: 1, that the 
word of God should be free; 2, that the body and blood of Christ 
should be given to all the faithful without exception; 3, that the 
worldly possessions of the priesthood should be abolished; 4, that 
the deadly sins throughout his territory should be suppressed as 
much as possible, and this under the earnest money of ten thou- 
sand schock (60) of Prager Groschen ; but he also promised to use 
his influence with King Sigismund that he should also strive to 
obtain the acceptance of these articles throughout Christendom. 

Thus it will be seen that this mediseval Pompeii, as the Taborites 
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of to-day fondly but exaggeratingly term it, amidst whose ruins 
we were sitting, had played no unimportant part in the struggle 
for freedom of thought and conscience in the great Wyclifite 
movement, and as we slowly descended the steep hillside, silently 
upon the soft slippery spines of the firtrees that formed a carpet 
over the débris of tower and turret and court and cottage, we 
halted once more to look down upon the pretty island that divides 
the once blood-stained Lusinetz. What facts the walls and ruins 
of this town would yield if they were cleared from the débris and 
overgrowth of four centuries, we could not tell. 

‘A perfect paradise’ were the words that came to the lips to 
describe the soft calm and beauty of the scene as we now looked 
upon it. That little town beneath us had witnessed the destruc- 
tion of a strange sect who thought they could bring back again a 
Paradisaical life; a sect terming themselves Adamites, some of 
whom went about naked, and whose religious rites descended into 
orgies of lust and gluttony. Driven fiercely out of Tabor by 
Ziska, they seized upon this probably deserted town of Pribenic ; 
but they were again driven from here to their last refuge, an 
island in the Nezarka further south between Neuhaus and 
Wessely. In an article upon Pribenic there is not space to go 
further into the history of this curious sect; but many of their 
tenets singularly agree with those of the modern Positivist, such as 
the teaching there was neither God nor devil, but simply good and 
bad people ; certainly if any spot could make one long to go back 
to the primitive joys of Paradise, this lovely silent corner, where 
all nature beneath the warm sunlight seemed jubilant with fresh 
joy and gladness, was the very spot to induce that longing; but 
we had yet further surprises in store for us upon this day, and we 
made signs to our guide that we wished now to return to the edge 
of the forest, where we had left our carriage. After halting to 
get a sketch of some of the fallen pillars and capitals, we made 
our way out of the cool, shadowy pines to where our coachman 
had drawn up beneath some fruit trees. 

Bidding adieu to our lad, from whom, had we been able to 
talk with him, we should probably have heard many a legend and 
tradition (he had made us understand that there was much 
treasure hidden within the ruins), we drove on, passing many 
peasants in gay colours, until we came to the little village of 
Malesich, where our horses were to be baited, and we were to get 
what lunch we could find; this turned out to be good black rye 
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bread and cheese (luckily not stinking as the hand cheeses), and 
some excellent beer, but there was preparing for us a seene which 
carried us almost as far back in the centuries as had done the 
walls and towers of ruined Pribenic. 

We quickly strolled out from the close room of the inn to the 
great wide open village common, whereon flocks of geese were 
feeding and one or two stalls for the sale of goods and sweetmeats 
had been put up. ‘The little church was near these, a plain white 
building with red onion-domed tower, and surrounded by a high 
white wall. Going within this wall we saw a group of women 
attired in the most astounding hues, and as we halted to note them, 
more came in until the churehyard was nearly filled with peasants 
dressed in a perfect blaze of colour. Some wore white muslin 
skirts reaching just to the knee. Green and yellow aprons over 
these, with much lace work and brilliant red headdresses. Others 
were attired in pinks, browns, purples, yellows, blacks, red, 
marone, blue, whilst many beneath these brilliant colours wore 
the white open-worked muslin skirts. The churchyard was soon 
filled with this mass of colour, and we expected to see all go into 
the church ; but we awakened their curiosity and they examined 
us as freely as we examined them, especially when a note book 
and sketch book were produced. As one or two began to go into 
the church, so we also entered, and were struck with the strange 
sight that met our eyes. 

The church was already crowded with worshippers in every 
conceivable combination of colour, whilst at the altar were 
standing two groups of children, the boys in quiet grey and 
brown on the right-hand side with a banner, the girls on the left 
in the same vivid colours as worn by their mothers. All were 
chanting in soft low and musical tones some responses after the 
priest. For only a few moments did this last after our entry, and 
then the boys with their banner led the way down the church, 
the little girls with their banner followed them, a brass band 
which we had not noticed behind the pulpit, then a priest in his 
yellow robes, and then the women, and last of all the men. We went 
out into the churchyard to watch this strange procession, and as 
they streamed on, those in the churchyard joined in, and the 
whole mass of colour moved out on to the village common, out 
towards a clump of green chestnut trees in its centre, beneath 
which was a railed-in statue to St. John of Nepomuc. The bells 
struck out as the procession filed out of the church, and the 
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scene was strangely fascinating as this marvellously intense mass 
of every hue moved on upon the green sward, backed by the old 
white gabled houses with their heavy dark archways and barred 
gates that surrounded the common. 

When it neared the statue, the whole mass of colour sank upon 
the sward, and the priest’s voice was heard rising, in the hushed 
stillness, from whence he stood beneath the flowering chestnuts 
that half hid the statue of the holy ‘ Jan,’ and then the quiet 
suppressed tones arose from the whole mass in response. 

As the low musical responses arose from the mass before us, 
and then the low united voices were lifted up in prayer in the 
common tongue of the people, surely we thought no scene in 
Europe could surpass what we were looking upon for strange 
beauty and interest. 

When the service was over the bells again struck out, and the 
procession reformed. The church was again filled to over- 
flowing. <A well-sung hymn to the Virgin ended this, to us, 
strangely interesting service; but our artist friend had been 
unable to resist the temptation, and when we came out we found 
him hard at work upon a colour sketch of the church, dotting 
in the colours of the women folk before it, but with such a crowd 
round him as artist rarely has to criticise his work. On one side 
of him was a brilliant colour group of girls, and on the other a 
grey group of lads and men. 

As we drove back into Tabor that night and saw its towers 
and walls lit up by the rays of the sinking sun, we felt that our 
search for a medizval Pompeii had given us a bit of medizeval life 
such as even Naples could not afford us ; and we were well content 
with our day at Pribenic and Malesich. 
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Yes! I will write it down at last! For years and years I have 
kept to the resolve that none should ever know the history of an 
event which was the turning-point of my life, but to-day a change 
has come over me. To-day has been for me a happy day ; one of 
the happiest, indeed, I have ever known. 

I am an old fellow now, and have served my Queen for many 
a long year, in many a distant land. It has pleased God to bless 
my career, and to have enabled me to do my duty to the satisfac- 
tion of my superiors. I have met with far greater rewards for my 
services than they merit, and to-day has come my crowning triumph. 
My Gracious Sovereign (whom God ever bless and preserve !) has 
this day sent me, with a letter so kindly and so sweet that it made 
my old eyes dim to read it, the Grand Cross of the Bath!—the 
soldier’s blue riband of fame ! 

As I sit in my quiet room, it hangs over my mantelpiece, in 
the place of honour, over the little glass-protected case where 
hang my other decorations, my five war medals and—most prized 
of all—the bronze Victoria Cross I won at Delhi. It hangs, 
glittering in its silvery pride, where my sweet daughter Effie 
placed it this evening, amid the shouts of her curly-headed little 
ones, 

Then how my darling addressed the pretty mob about grand- 
father’s new honour! How her face, her figure, the tones of her 
voice reminded me of her dead mother, my dear wife, whose 
absence was the one thing which dimmed the happiness of the 
day ! 

Could I help that feeling of choking in the throat as I listened 
to my Effie’s words as, in tones which trembled now and again 
with her love for her old soldier father, she told them of the 
honour he had won, and bade the two sturdy blue-eyed lads, who 
gazed up at her with parted lips as she spoke, follow his footsteps 
and gain, like him, the love of all round him, the admiration of 
his country, and the approbation of his Queen ? 

Much she said—far too much for my humble deserts—but she 
spoke with the partial feeling of a loving daughter. She told them 
once more the story they had so often heard, of how the Victoria 
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Cross on the little shelf was won, and then, as she hung the last 
glittering trophy on the wall, she called on the little throng to 
give three cheers for their dear old grandfather; and the little 
childish trebles, as they cried out in my honour, moved me more 
than the cheers of the thousands who were welcoming back the 
defenders of Harounabad, and I could only clasp my Effie to my 
heart as she cried with her kindly emotion. And now the old 
house is quiet ; the nursery banquet is over and the little revellers 
are in bed. I sit alone in my room, and think, and think. And 
more vividly than for many years comes up in my mind the 
memory of that evening, now so long ago, when, but for God’s 
mercy—for never will I call it, or think it, chance—I should not 
have been living now, enjoying an honourable old age, surrounded 
by loving children. 

Many a time since then have I looked death in the face, but 
it was always honourable death. Numerous have been my perils 
and hairbreadth my escapes, but never was I nearer death, and 
shameful death, than that evening. 

I have said none has ever heard the story, and none shall ever 
know it while I am alive, but I shall seal this and place it in my 
desk, so that it will not be read until after my death. I could not 
bear to tell Effie of it, but I know she will forgive me anything 
after I am gone from her. 

Here is my story; it may be that some may learn a lesson 
from it :— 

When I was a lad, I joined as an ensign the —nd Regiment 
of Foot. My father was not a rich man, but was yet able to give 
me an allowance which should have been ample for my needs. 
I had a happy home, my mother was one of the best of women, 
though it may be she had been a little over-indulgent to me. 
I was a lad of a somewhat impetuous temperament, excitable 
and headstrong; I had never learned the value of self-control and 
was too much given to self-indulgence. Gifted with a strong 
imagination, there was a romantic vein in my nature which led 
me to find the keenestfenjoyment in adventure. The youngsters 
of the regiment were rather a loose lot, and were considered by the 
other corps in the garrison as being a decidedly ‘ fast’ set of men, 
but even amongst: these I soon acquired a ‘bad eminence,’ and, 
with one exception, Iwas looked upon as the worst of the lot. 

This exception, Claude Helmsdorf, was my most intimate 
friend. He was a German by blood, but his parents were natural- 
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ised English people. There was that in Claude’s disposition 
which endeared him to me above all my companions. His tastes 
4 were the same, and he had the same half-sentimental, half-grotesque 
A sort of philosophy which made me something of an enigma to my 
8 other more matter-of-fact comrades. 
: We were neither of us happy without excitement. The dull 
monotony of garrison life at Gibraltar, where the regiment was 
quartered, gave us scant openings, but what we could do we did. 
Drinking, gambling, and other kindred vices, so far as means were 
available, we indulged in without stint. Occasionally we used to 
go on short leave into Spain, where, in a somewhat less strict 
society, we could plunge more deeply into our favourite vices. 
We got into numerous scrapes, some of them very serious ones. 
More than once we nearly lost our lives in mad escapades after 
j women. On these occasions each had found the other true as 
3 steel, and our mutual affection grew daily stronger and stronger. 
Pleasures such as those which alone had any zest for us cannot 
be obtained for nothing, and after two years of this life money 
troubles began to harass us. Now and then a lucky coup at the 
gaming-table would keep matters straight for a short while, but 
the luck would soon turn, and again the clamouring of creditors 
would assail us. 

No troubles wear down a man’s courage and patience like 
s money troubles, and on my excitable and emotional nature the 
& long strain began to tell. I grew morose and gloomy, and had 
i fits of terrible mental depression, which did not escape the notice 
of those about me. I knew it was whispered that Helmsdorf and 
I were getting into serious difficulties, and this knowledge was 
gall and wormwood to me. At last I wrote, in desperation, to my 
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‘ father. I sent him a penitent letter, stating that I was in great 
» straits for money, finally imploring help, hinting that my reputa- 
tion and the retention of my commission depended on a favourable 
2 answer. Once before, in a less serious crisis of my affairs, I had 
d made an appeal which was successful, but my father, while grant- 
‘ ing my request, had written in terms which made me feel far from 
“ hopeful when writing the second time. 

1, My forebodings proved true; one dull, dark afternoon 


i, - Helmsdorf found me in my room in the casemate barracks reading 
my father’s answer. It had come overland, and, as was not un- 
> usual in the dilatory Spanish post of that time, was some days 
- | overdue. I looked up as Claude entered. I remember his face 
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as well as if it had all taken place yesterday: it was drawn, 
haggard, and pinched; his eyes were unnaturally bright and 
restless, while a hectic spot flamed on each cheek. 

‘Bad news, eh?’ he asked quietly, but with a kind of bitter 
laugh. 

I handed him the letter, which he read aloud :— 


‘My dear Edward,—The last time you wrote to me, to say you 
were in difficulties, I managed, at considerable inconvenience to 
myself, to send you the sum you asked for. At the same time 
I warned you that you must not expect me to help you again. 
I am a poor man, as you well know, and such money as I have I 
need for myself, your mother and your sister. You cannot expect 
that I am going to cause them discomfort in order to supply you 
with luxuries. Your being placed in the army (contrary to my 
judgment) cost me a larger sum of money than I felt justified in 
spending. I gave you an allowance which I had (and still have) 
good reason to believe sufficient for young officers of your standing, 
even without stinting themselves extraordinarily. 

‘You exceeded this allowance very considerably a year ago 
and wrote to me for assistance, which I gave. You now write to 
me for a far larger sum. 

‘I regret that I must refuse your request. Were I richer, I 
do not know that I should be wise to grant it; as it is, I cannot. 
You have bitterly disappointed F 





‘Pshaw!’ cried Helmsdorf, throwing the letter on the floor, 
‘never mind the sermonising part. The main thing is, he refuses 
to help. Now, what are you going to do?’ 

I did not answer. My mind was full of the blackest despair. 

‘You gave a cheque for your mess bill to Holmes, didn’t you ?’ 
asked Helmsdorf slowly. 

I nodded. 

‘And another to the Quartermaster, who cashed it; didn’t 
you?’ 

I did not answer. 

‘ And one or two besides to other fellows, I think. Have they 
been honoured, do you suppose ?’ 

I laughed—a bitter, joyless laugh in answer to the cold, 
sardonic smile on Helm -cur/s face. 

‘As far as I can calculate,’ went on Claude, ‘these cheques 
will be returned protested by the mail due to-day or to-morrow.’ 
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I groaned, as the horror of the shame so near at hand 
oppressed my mind. 

‘ Garrison Orders, Gibraltar, 19th June,’ murmured Helmsdorf, 
as if quoting to himself. 

‘A General Court-Martial will assemble at ——’ 

I sprang up with an oath. ‘What do you mean by playing 
the fool with me? By ——!”’ 

‘Gently, gently, old boy!’ said Helmsdorf, raising his hand 
deprecatingly. ‘There will be two prisoners tried at that court- 
martial; that is, if there are any!’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ I asked, looking earnestly at him. 

Helmsdorf laughed. 

‘We have been through all sorts of troubles together before 
now!’ he said, ‘and I shan’t desert you in this. I am in the 
same sort of fix as you are; the charge will run much the 
same—that is, if there is a charge!’ he added in the same slow 
tones. 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Claude!’ I said at length. 

Helmsdorf laughed again. 

‘My dear boy, you knowI have been acting Paymaster for 
Dolby while he was on leave.’ 

‘Yes!’ I said. 

‘Well! Dolby’s leave is up, and he is due back by the mail 
expected to-day ; the mail which brings your cheques back, in fact.’ 

‘Yes!’ I said again. 

‘He will look in the treasury chest for 1501. which ought to 
be there.” 

I looked fixedly at Helmsdorf. 

‘Well! He won’t find them!’ 

There was a long silence. 

At first a horror of what he had done made me feel sick, but 
with a rush the reflection came upon me with awful force, that 
I was no less a thief than he! 

‘ What are you going to do?’ asked Helmsdorf at length. 

I did not answer. A sullen despair was filling my heart. 

‘I have made up my mind!’ went on Helmsdorf. 

I looked up inquiringly. 

Helmsdorf pointed to my pistol-case, which lay on a table near 
the wall. I started, as I seemed to see the embodiment of dark 
ideas, which had of late flitted like baleful shadows over my mind. 
He proceeded quietly: 

— 
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‘They shall not have more than one prisoner to try———’ 
‘ They shall not have any!’I broke in fiercely. 

Helmsdorf laughed loudly—a wild, discordant laugh. 

‘What! Will you come too, Ned ?’ 

‘Ay, let us go together! I care for nothing then! You 
are the only being in this accursed world for whom I care a snap 
of the fingers!’ 

He seized my hand with a grasp of iron and wrung it. 

‘We've been through all sorts of things together, old fellow ; 
we won’t part now! We don’t leave much. There are too many 
blanks in the lottery of this world to make it worth living in. 
Life is a Dead-sea Apple at best! Shall we stay to face the 
shame, the disgrace, the pity, the——-? Hark!’ 

The boom of a gun came sullenly over the quiet harbour. 

The mail was in. 

I uttered an oath and strode towards the pistol-case. Helms- 
dorf stopped me. 

‘Steady, old fellow!’ said he. ‘ Let’s go to work quietly. 
Look here !’ 

He led me by the arm to the window, which looked out into 
a large courtyard. 

‘See! There is old Pensioner Williams lighting the lamps. 
He’s a very methodical old chap, and will be ten minutes at least 
lighting them round the court. I know his habits perfectly ; he 
will light all round the court first, and last of all he will light the 
two lamps on that post in the centre of the yard. 

‘Now, Ned, old fellow, listen to me. I shall go to my room 
and get my pistols ready. I shall write a few lines to say it’s 
nobody’s fault but my own, and to tell Dolby I am sorry I let him 
in. By that time the lamps will be nearly all lighted. I shall 
watch Old Williams, and when he lights the right-hand lamp of 
those two in the centre J shall go. When he lights the left-hand 
lamp you will come too. We might have a bet,’ he added with 
ghastly merriment, ‘ which lamp he will light first.’ 

There was a pause. 

‘Is that agreed?’ asked Helmsdorf. 

Oh, the black despair in my young heart! 

‘Yes!’ I answered calmly, and we shook hands once more. 
We felt we should not meet on earth again. 

‘You remember the story of Clive?’ cried Helmsdorf, whose 
spirits seemed wildly excited. ‘ How he snapped a pistol twice at 
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his head, and when it failed to go off the second time he took it 
as a sign from Heaven that he was preserved for something 
famous! Perhaps something of the kind may happen to one 
of us!’ 

His manner changed suddenly. He seized me by the shoulders 
and looked straight into my eyes. I have never forgotten his 
look, and never shall. It comes back to my recollection over the 
mists of years with the reality of life. 

‘Good-bye, Ned,’ he said at length, ‘till then!’ 

He left the room and closed the door. I heard him walk 
down the corridor to his room, which was only four or five from 
me. I heard his door shut and all was quiet. I looked out into 
the courtyard through my window. It was a dull, murky evening. 
The sounds of the life and movement of the barracks some distance 
beyond reached me faintly, making the surrounding stillness more 
marked. The old pensioner was moving his ladder to commence 
lighting the second side of the court. I felt I must prepare. 
Never in my life was I calmer. I went to my pistol-case and 
loaded my pistols with scrupulous care. That finished, I took 
pen and paper and sat down to write to my father. 

How often in after years, when the torturing remembrance of 
that horrible evening comes before me, have I shuddered to think 
of the black wickedness of my heart at the time! No thought of 
my kind mother seemed to come over me; I only seemed to feel 
a sort of selfish satisfaction in punishing my father for his refusal 
to assist me, and a kind of relief at the near prospect of release 
from my disgrace. 

‘My dear Father,’ I wrote, ‘by the time you get this you will 
have heard that I am dead. I gave cheques on the agents, 
thinking you would be sure to help me, as I was in trouble, and, 
as I had told you, I wanted the money urgently. As I find from 
your letter that you have not placed any money to my credit, these 
cheques will be dishonoured. 

‘Of course you know this means the loss of my commission, 
my honour, and all that makes life worth having. 

‘I do not blame you, ag I suppose you are saying what is true 
when you tell me you cannot afford to help me. I see no way 
out of my trouble but this. I cannot face the shame before me. 
Give my love to my dear Mother and Effie. 

‘Ever your affectionate Son, 
‘EDWARD ENGLETHORPE.’ 
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I laid down the pen and looked out of the window. Old 
Williams had just finished lighting the last lamp in the court, and 
was advancing with his ladder tothe lamp-post in the centre. My 
heart gave one throb. I took up my pistol and waited. He began 
with the right-hand lamp! 

There was a sort of buzzing in my ears as I idly watched. My 
hour was then postponed a brief space. I saw him arrange the 
wick, and then, with his taper, light the lamp. Hardly had the 
flame shone forth when I heard a sound like the slamming of a 
distant door. The singing in my ears grew louder. Old Williams 
descended his ladder, placed it against the opposite rest, and 
ascended to light the second lamp, that on the left. I placed the 
muzzle of my pistol between my teeth. What was the old man 
fumbling about ? Would it never light? I was quite calm and 
motionless. I recollect that I could think quite distinctly. I 
determined I would not touch the trigger till the lamp was alight, 
and I sat grimly watching. 


But it never did light. After handling it for some time the 
old man lifted the lamp out of its socket ; it was evidently out of 
repair. He took it down with him, shouldered his ladder, and 
went away, leaving one lamp burning only. Then there came 
upon me a sudden and violent reaction. I laid down the pistol 
and sat trembling in every limb. I don’t know how long I sat 
in the dark helpless, half-stunned with shuddering thoughts which 
I felt powerless to give shape to. At length I was roused by a 
knock at the door. 

‘Mail letters, sir,’ said the voice of the post-sergeant through 
the gloom. 

I rose mechanically and opened the door. There were two 
letters for me. I took them and dismissed him. I lit a candle 
and tore open the first. It was from my agents :— 


‘ Sir,—We beg to acquaint you that a draft for 400/. has been 
placed this day to your credit. 

‘We have honoured the drafts payable to Captain Holmes, 
Quartermaster Braham, Messrs. Saccone & Co., and Messrs. De 
Larios, leaving your account with the balance of 127/. 4s. 3d. in 
your favour.—We remain, sir, 

* Your obedient Servants, 
‘Hammond & Co,’ 


I opened the other letter. It was from my mother, 
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‘Why, dearest Ned, did you not write and tell me of your 
troubles? You know, my darling, how dearly I love you, and 
that I would gladly starve myself rather than that you should want. 

‘I wish, dear, you had written to me as well as to your father. 
Of course young men will be young men and do foolish things, 
though I know you are too good to do anything really wroug. 
Your father is a little stern, but he loves you dearly. When your 
letter came it made him dreadfully unhappy. 

‘I soon saw something was wrong about you, though he did 
not want to tell me anything about it. 

‘But it is no use trying to conceal anything from mothers, and 
I soon got at it, though not till his answer had been sent to you. 

‘I can guess how his refusal must have disappointed you, but 
he really had not got the money. He let me go to Aunt Raby, 
and after a tremendous interview with the old lady I got her to 
lend us 400/. on your father’s security. There was such a scene! 


She declared at first she would not do it. She abused you for 


your extravagance, my dear, so much that I very nearly lost my 
temper; but I knew it would spoil my chance, so I was as patient 
as could be, and did not leave her till I got out of her a nice big 
cheque, with which I at once rushed off to Hammonds and got it 
put to your credit. My poor darling, I can well imagine how 
unhappy you have been! I have been picturing you tossing about 
getting no sleep, and looking thin and ill! 

‘I am not going to scold you, dear; I know that the trouble 
you have had is severe punishment enough. I feel, somehow, 
quite sure that you are going to be wiser in future, and not be 
quite so extravagant. I could not scold you, my darling, for I 
am too happy when I think how happy you will be when you hear 
your worries are over. 

‘I wish so much, oh, so much! that you would ask your 
Colonel to let you come home on leave for a little. You have 
been away so long, and I do so long to see you again. I am sure 
a change would be so good for you in every way. Do, do try and 
get leave. 

‘With much love from your father, and heaps of kisses from 
Effie (who is growing so pretty and youngladyish), and from me. 
(Oh, my darling, you can never know how dear you are to me.) 
Believe me, 

‘Ever your loving Mother, 
‘ Mary ENGLETHORPE. 
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‘P.S. Old Stimson, the carpenter, was here to-day. He asked 
after you, and says he wants so much to see you again. He 
seems to think you will be a general at least when you get back!’ 


As I read the letter, in the dear familiar hand, the thought of 
the old home life came to me like the breath of the sweet country 
air of England amidst the glow of barren tropical rocks. As I 
read the gentle words, telling of love, patience, trustfulness, and 
forgiveness, could I do else than fall on my knees, with tears rain- 
ing down my face, and try, ah, how feebly! from my long un- 
practised lips, to thank God again and again, and to ask for His 
blessing on my kind parents, so unsuspecting of the hideous fate 
that was so nearly mine ? 

But suddenly, like a lurid flash of lightning, came the thought 
of that awful room, so near, and what it held. 

It may have been the sound of feet on the stairs, the murmur 
of many voices which recalled me. 

They were coming towards my room. In an instant my mind 
was made up. I would never divulge to living soul what had 
passed between Helmsdorf and myself. I rapidly shut and re- 
placed the pistol-case. The door flew open; two officers with 
scared and white faces came in breathless. 

‘Good God!’ cried one to me. ‘ Helmsdorf has shot him- 
self.’ 

I uttered an exclamation of horror. 

‘Where? When?’ I cried. 

‘In his room! Anstice went in and found him dead! Come 
and see!’ 

No one will ever know what it cost me to go. 

I passed, feeling as if I were dreaming, through the little 
crowd of officers and soldier-servants which stood, scared and silent, 
outside Helmsdorf’s door, and entered the room. 

There he was, sitting in his chair, at the table by the window 
which looked into the courtyard, quite dead, his head and shoulders 
on the table, the pistol resting beside them. 

A thin stream of blood oozed from his mouth, and had run to 
the edge of the table, whence it fell slowly, drop by drop, on to 
the floor. 

‘Here is a paper, sir, with writing,’ said Helmsdorf’s soldier- 
servant, who was standing by, crying. 
This was what was written there :— 
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‘Good-bye, dear boys! Sorry to leave you, but there is no 
way out of it. I have come to grief, and nothing can put me right 
in this world! I don’t know about the next. 

‘Tell Dolby I am sorry about the money. I don’t know 
exactly how much is short. 

‘I got my accounts wrong soon after I took over and never 
could get them right again. Good-bye! How slow Old Williams 
is! He is lighting my lamp first. Here goes——’ 


I do not remember anything for some days after this. 

It seems that I swooned after reading the letter, and was 
carried to my room. 

It surprised no one that I should be so much moved by the 
terrible end of one who was well known to have been my dearest 
friend. 

The first subsequent event I recollect is lying on the sofa in 
my room, the kind old regimental surgeon by my side, bathing 
my head. 

‘The Colonel agrees with me ; a trip home will do you good, 
my boy. You've been too long out here, and you know you have 
not been quite so steady in your habits as you might have been,’ 
he added, with a look of meaning, though full of kindness. 

‘You're to be put on board to-morrow ; the shock has tried 
you a good deal.’ 

‘But, doctor,’ I asked with a shudder, ‘is he———? Have 
they ? I mean the funeral.’ 

The old surgeon’s face grew very sad. 

‘There was no funeral, poor lad!’ he said gravely. ‘The 
coroner’s inquest which sat found a verdict of felo de se. I tried 
to show he could not have been in his right mind at the time. 
Indeed, I don’t think he was. The letter he left was very inco- 
herent, and I pointed this out to the court when I gave my 
evidence. No sane man would write about the lamplighter being 
slow at such a time ; and talking about Ais lamp being lighted! 
What could he mean? But no one will ever know what the poor 
fellow meant now,’ he added, sighing. 

After a pause he continued : ‘I did my best, but it was useless. 
The money was wrong beyond a doubt, and we could not get any 
evidence to show he was not sane except the letter, so far as it 
went, and they said they could not conscientiously give a verdict 
other than the one they gave.’ 
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‘What have they done then?’ I gasped. ‘ What does it mean 
—their verdict ?’ 

‘It explains,’ said the old doctor sadly, ‘why there was no 
funeral. Poor Helmsdorf did a felon’s deed, and he lies in a 
felon’s grave. They carried him out last night at midnight and 
buried him beyond the lines—— But what a fool Iam!’ he 
burst out excitedly, as he saw how terribly I was agitated. ‘Calm 
yourself, my dear boy, calm yourself!’ And no woman could have 
soothed me more kindly or more patiently. 

My story is done. I need not go on to say how, when I 
reached home, I found the love I so little deserved awaiting me 
unchanged; nor how, to escape terrible memories, I exchanged 
to another regiment, and, a changed man in heart and soul, strove 
to live a nobler and a worthier life. 

It has stirred me, as I have written this, more than I have 
ever been stirred since the awful day itself, but it may be for my 
good. 

I look up once more at the outward signs of honours and suc- 
cesses in life. I see the miniatures of the little faces of my 
children’s children, and every sign and symptom of a happy and 
honourable old age, but the pages I have just written, still wet 
with tears (for I have wept as I have written), remind me of 
what, but for God’s mercy and goodness to me, might have been ! 

















A SECRET RELIGION. 


Last winter in the town of Tarsus—at present very different from 
what it was in the days of St. Paul, being a decidedly mean city—I 
spent some weeks amongst a certain race of people known in the East 
as Ansairee, Nusayree, or Nasari. They practise a secret religion 
amongst themselves, whilst outwardly professing to be Moham- 
medans. It is a species of freemasonry amongst them; and, like 
the lady who hid in the clock, I grew very ambitious to unravel 
the mystery which surrounds them. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in his romantic story of ‘ Tancred,’ has given 
us a poetic and somewhat visionary account of this same people, 
whose natural habitat is the Lebanon. His young hero penetrated 
into the heart of these mountains, and got on intimate terms with 
the Queen of the Ansairee—-a sort of faint shadow of ‘She.’ The 
Lebanon is undoubtedly the headquarters of the adherents of this 
religion, those who live at Tarsus being merely colonists from the 
central head; but then Tarsus forms a particularly favourable 
point for studying the people, inasmuch as they live here—not as 
they do in the Lebanon in remote mountain villages dangerous to 
approach, but in a town amongst Greeks, Armenians, and Turks, 
who are ever ready to spy on their mysterious observances and 
communicate the results. Some years ago an Ansairee named 
Suleiman abjured his faith, and, after becoming in turn a Jew and 
a Greek, finally settled down as a Protestant, and was baptised 
under the auspices of an American missionary. This missionary 
persuaded Suleiman to write down a detailed account of the 
Ansairee secret faith, which was published in the ‘ Transactions’ of 
the society. Although I do not rely much on the account of so 
extensive a renegade, nevertheless it formed a very valuable basis 
of operation from which to prosecute my inquiries. 

The Ansairee of Tarsus are a race of Arab fellaheen. Of fine 
stature, and exceedingly industrious, they speak almost exclusively 
a dialect of Arabic, which their fathers brought with them about 
fifty years ago from the Lebanon when they came as colonists. 
They live for the most part in huts made of reeds on the outskirts 
of the town, and they are nearly all gardeners, owning that rich 
belt of gardens which surrounds the present town, and which is 
watered by irrigation from the classic stream of the Cydnus. They 
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are reported to number something like ten thousand, the greater 
portion of whom dwell in and around Tarsus, though some inhabit 
villages scattered over the Cilician plain. Some of their gardens 
are really beautiful spots to look upon in the early spring, redolent 
with the fragrance of orange-blossom and gay with the red blossom 
of the pomegranate ; but in summer these gardens are the hotbed 
of malaria, which makes Tarsus one of the most pestilential spots 
in the East. 

Our investigations into the secret religion of the Ansairee had 
not proceeded very far when we found ourselves in possession of 
a curious fact. Last year, when travelling in the north of Persia, 
we investigated the religious tenets of a race existing there, and 
called by the Persians the ‘ Ali-ullah-hi,’ whose religion is also 
secret, and based on the theory that Ali is God. We soon became 
aware that the religion of the Ansairee of Tarsus is almost identical. 
The village in the mountains of Persia which we visited as one of 
the headquarters of the sect is called ‘ Barba Nasare,’ and the 
Ansairee of the Lebanon and Tarsus all claim as the founder of 
their religion a man who lived early in the eleventh century, called 
the ‘old man of Nasare ’ (‘ barba’ being the Arabic for ‘ old man’). 
Similarly, the Ali-ullah-hi of Persia say that Nasare was their 
founder, and after him they have called their village. ‘ Ali’ is the 
name for God, the Allah of the Mussulmans, the God of the Chris- 
tians among them all, and hence their Persian appellation ‘ Ali is 
God.’ The identity of the religions gave us the somewhat start- 
ling fact of the vast extent of this secret religion, which has 
hitherto been supposed to be confined to the Ansairee Mountains, 
a branch of the Lebanon, and the adjacent villages, whereas in 
reality it extends from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
Caspian, and may be said to be the religion of the nomad tribes 
who traverse these wild regions with their flocks. Future investi- 
gation proved to us that the large tribe known as Afshahs also 
belong to it, and another tribe called the Kizilbash also conform 
to a variant of the same religion, and many Kourdish tribes besides. 

It is probably owing to the wildness of the district in which 
these people live that they have for so long been able to preserve 
their mysteries in secret; but the reason why they were started 
and the growth of the Ansairee belief will be probably for ever 
veiled in obscurity. Ostensibly they are all members of the 
Mussulman faith, the only evidence to the contrary being that 
they have no mosques, say no prayers openly, and de not go to 
Mecca or any other point of pilgrimage. 
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This secret religion is one full of difficulties to the investigator, 
but the facts which I now propose to set forth are derived from 
three distinct sources. Firstly, the translation of the renegade 
Suleiman’s statement; secondly, the information given me con- 
cerning the religions of the tribes in the north of Persia by persons 
of reliable intelligence ; and, thirdly, personal investigation made 
this year at Tarsus, and evidence given me by Greeks, Armenians, 
and Protestants of that place. These three sources of information, 
which on the face of it can have had no possible chance of collu- 
sion, agree in the broad lines and most of the details; and I think 
we may now definitely consider the mysteries of this religion and 
its vast extent to be satisfactorily demonstrated. 

The fundamental principle of the religious mystery is to believe 
that Aliis God. And in their forms of prayer, which are rather 
invocations than supplications, and some of which are couched in 
very fine language, the Ansairee address their god Ali in terms of 
rapturous adoration; a favourite mode of address is ‘ Prince of 
Bees,’ the explanation of which is that the angels are supposed to 
take the form of bees and visit the earth to suck its sweetest fra- 
grance. Ali is also addressed as ‘the Creator of all things,’ ‘the 
Seed-burster,’ ‘ the Light of men,’ ‘the one true God,’ &e. They 
have a special prayer in which they revile those who blasphemously 
say, as the Shiites of Persia do, that Ali ever took upon himself 
the form of man or ate and drank, or propagated his species, or 
was bornof awoman. Ali is their great idea of the all-powerful, 
all-seeing God who rules heavenand earth. The adherents of this 
vast secret religion, though adopting the general principles, are 
divided, as all religions are, into various sects. I learnt in Tarsus 
that four sects are generally supposed to exist. 

First, the northerners, called the Shemali, or those who believe 
that Ali resides in the sun. To this sect the Ali-ullah-hi of 
northern Persia all belong, their ziarets or holy places are set upon 
the summits of hills, and the probable origin of this sect may 
doubtless be found in the existence of sun worship in Persia, and 
the attempt of the early apostles of the religion to blend as far as 
possible their new doctrine with that practised around them. Even 
to this day they are noted for their skill in fire-eating ; and on 
the sacred tombs of their departed saints they affirm that the holy 
light of Ali is seen to descend, much as the Zoroastrians of this 
very district used to say of their fire temple in olden days. 

The second sect into which the Ansairee are divided is that of 
the Kalazians, or moon-worshippers: that is to say, they affirm 
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that Ali dwells in the moon, which he created as a palace for him- 
self. When they look at the moon they profess to see Ali himself 
in the dark parts with the crown on his head and the sword of 
Mohammed in his hand ; he is to them, in fact, a veritable man in 
the moon. Whilst we were at Mersina and Tarsus we were wit- 
nesses ourselves to several disagreeable nocturnal addresses to Ali 
in the moon from his devoted followers the Arab fellaheen. At 
full moon it was hard to sleep from the noise they made, beating 
tambourines, and howling hideously; and to the new moon it is 
their custom to make low obeisance and other forms of adoration 
by way of welcome, spreading out the hands as they pray to 
represent the crescent of the new moon. At Tarsus and Mersina 
the Arabs are nearly all Kalazians, hence we had a good opportu- 
nity of studying their peculiarities. 

The next sect of Ansairee say that Ali dwells in the air, 
and commence their prayers with the formula, ‘O thou who art 
the air.’ Ali, they say, pervades everything, is omnipresent and 
omniscient. 

The fourth sect say that Ali dwells in the twilight. But of 
these two latter sects we had no opportunity of forming any 
opinion ; and I presume they are only to be found in the recesses 
of their own mountains. To all intents and purposes the Ansairee 
may be said to consist of the two former sects, and all my remarks 
refer exclusively to them. 

One of the most curious features of the Ansairee faith is their 
belief in a Trinity: Ali, the Father; Mohammed, the Son; and 
Salman el Farsi, the Holy Ghost. Ali, the Father, became man 
through his veil or representative, Mohammed; and Mohammed 
appointed Salman to superintend the affairs of this world after 
his return to his father’s kingdom. This mystery of a Trinity is 
the second item in the Ansairee religion, and is universally 
believed in by all the four sects ; it is called ‘the mystery of the 
A.MLS.,’ from the initial letters of the three individuals of their 
Trinity. An Ansairee—or a Nasari, as their sect is more com- 
monly called in the north—when taking an oath, will always 
swear by his ‘ faith in the mystery of the Ain, Min, Sin;’ and 
one of the most common forms of prayer amongst them is to say 
the words ‘ Ain, Min, Sin’ five hundred times in succession. 

Concerning the third person of their Trinity, Salman the 
Persian—or, as he is more commonly abbreviated, Sin—the 
Ansairee have many curious legends. They call him ‘the com- 
municator,’ the medium by which Ali makes his will known to 
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man; he is supposed to have superintended the creation of the 
world, and to govern the atmospheric conditions of our globe. 

The mystery of the covenant of the Ain, Min, Sin may be said 
to be the one point which joins all Ansairee together, be they 
inhabitants of the Mediterranean shores or the mountains of 
northern Persia. There is something of freemasonry about it ; 
and a body of nomads are said to know their fellows by a certain 
shake of the hands, and the oath, ‘I adjure thee, by the faith of 
the covenant of Ali, the Prince of Believers, and by the covenant 
of the Ain, Min, Sin,’ after taking which oath an Ansairee dare not 
lie. It is also admitted by all the sects of the Ansairee that the 
old man, Nasare, born at the village of Nasaria, in Arabia, was the 
discoverer of this holy mystery ; but he is somewhat cast into the 
shade by another divine, called Al Khusaibi, who perfected their 
religion, to whom most of the prayers they have now in use are 
attributed, and who taught that all great men and prophets, in 
all ages, are incarnations of Ali. In his list of incarnations Al 
Khusaibi includes Plato, Socrates, Alexander the Great, Jesus 
Christ, and Mohammed, the founder of Islamism ; in fact, all the 
great leaders of various ages; whereas celebrated women, and the 
wives of these great men, are supposed to be incarnations of 
Salman Al Farsi, with the curious exception of the wives of Noah 
and Lot. 

Many of the religious festivals and observances practised by 
the Ansairee would seem to be of distinctly Christian origin. So 
that some observers, including Dr. Wolff, have been induced to 
believe that the religion represents a species of decayed Chris- 
tianity, and that the name of their founder, Nasari, is really 
derived from Nazarene. This may possibly be the case, and that 
the early incentive to mystery and secrecy was to avoid persecu- 
tion; and that in the lapse of ages corrupt practices crept in, 
possibly through the instrumentality of Al Khusaibi, the so-called 
perfector of their religion. This, however, is pure speculation ; and, 
as we find amongst the observances many strong traces of Judaism 
and pure’ Mohammedanism, I personally feel inclined to think 
that the original founders of the Ansairee faith borrowed the 
points which pleased them best from the religions of the people 
with whom they were in immediate contact. 

At all their secret religious feasts the cup of wine forms an 
important feature. It is called by them ‘Theimage of Ali.’ This 
cup is first tasted by the sheikh in the south, or the seid in the 
north, whe presides at the feast, and then handed reund to those 
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assembled, each recipient kissing the hand of the one who passes 
him the cup. Women are never admitted into this communion, 
though the Mohammedans circulate stories concerning the scenes 
of gross immorality which occur at these festivities; but they say 
the same thing of the Baabis and other religious sects which do 
not conform to their ritual; and, from our personal observation, I 
should not think there is any truth in these calumnies. In Persia 
a sheep without blemish is roasted at the feasts of the Ali-ullah-hi, 
the horns and the hoofs being first removed ; this is then brought 
into the assembly-room and placed before the seid, who distributes 
portions of it to all who are present. But of this ceremony I 
could find no trace among the Kalazians of the south. 

The Ansairee have many feast-days in their year. With the 
Mohammedans, they observe the feasts of Ramazan and Bairam, 
and with the Christians they observe New Year’s Day, the feast 
of St. John the Baptist, Epiphany, St. Mary Magdalene, Good 
Friday, and Christmas. On the feast of Epiphany, which they 
call ‘ Yetas,’ the Ansairee of Tarsus may be seen in crowds on the 
banks of the river Cydnus, washing themselves and their clothes 
and making general holiday. Similarly, on Good Friday, it is 
not uncommon to see an Ansairee attending a midnight service 
in the Greek church; passing, with the Christians, under the 
representation of the Entombment, and hoping thereby to derive 
the same benefit that the Greeks attach to this ceremony. Their 
idea about Christmas is very curious. They observe the day as a 
holiday at the same time as the Greeks, and call it the Feast of 
Meelad, and offer up to Ali on Christmas Eve the following 
prayer: ‘Thou didst manifest in that night thy name, which is 
thy soul, thy veil, thy throne, to all creatures as a child, and 
under human form.’ But at the same time they do not believe 
in the Crucifixion. There is something repellent to them in the 
idea of a portion of the Godhead being offered up as a sacrifice 
for men. But they say that Ali took up Eesa, as they call Jesus, 
to himself. Ali always, they believe, has an incarnation of the 
Deity on earth on occasions when it is necessary. This incarna- 
tion is a great man, a leader of men; but this is not the invari- 
able rule, and oftentimes the incarnation of Ali upon earth may 
pass unnoticed by those with whom he mixes. Some of their 
prayers are couched in really very beautiful and sublime language, 
full of the rich redundancy of the Arab tongue ; and at prayer-time 
great solemnity is observed, when ‘it is forbidden either to take 
or to give, to sell or to buy, to report the news, to whisper, to be 
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noisy, to be restless, or to tell stories over the myrtle; but let 
there be silence, listening, attention, and saying of Amen.’ 

The expression ‘over the myrtle’ requires some explanation. 
It is the common expression amongst the Ansairee of Tarsus for 
their religious services, from the fact that the floor is strewed 
with myrtle-branches for the occasion. This may arise from the 
prevalence of myrtle in those parts, and I do not know if it is 
used elsewhere. The town of Mersina, close to Tarsus, is called 
after the myrtle, which grows there in abundance, as it does all 
over the littoral of the Cilician plain. 

From a Greek, a native of Tarsus, who professed to have seen 
an Ansairee religious service when hidden in a lemon-tree in a 
garden, I had an account of one of their secret meetings. Not 
that one can attach much faith to the words of a Greek of that 
place; but curiously enough he represented the place as all 
strewn with myrtles, and I do not imagine that he could have 
invented this without it really came before his notice. 

At Tarsus, as I have already stated, the Ansairee are all gar- 
deners, and the love of flowers amongst the Ansairee women, who 
go about unveiled, is very marked. All of them wear an extra- 
vagant number of flowers about their person, and their reed huts 
are often gaily decorated with the produce of their gardens. 
During my stay at Tarsus I was lucky enough to be present at an 
Ansairee wedding. The festivity took place at one of the reed 
houses buried in the gardens, and the people were assembled in a 
courtyard walled in by reeds; in one corner stood the takht or 
throne, a sort of balcony raised on poles, where the inhabitants 
sleep in summer to obtain the greatest amount of coolness and 
the least possible number of insects ; in another corner of the yard 
stood the mud oven, where on most days of the week you may see 
the Arab women baking their flabby oat-cake. The green trees 
of the adjoining garden shaded this courtyard. The orange- 
blossom was just then a little past its best, and the Japanese 
medlars, the yeni dunyah of the Arabs—the first fruits of the 
earth—were just beginning to assume consistency. 

Every woman assembled for the wedding was decorated with 
an enormous quantity of the gay spring flowers, and the effect of 
the whole was brilliant, though the costumes were not particularly 
gay. The women danced by themselves whilst the men looked on ; 
and hired musicians played the flute and the drum to accompany 
them, The chief woman dancer, an elderly woman for so frivolous 
an amusement, led the circle of women, waved her handkerchief 
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in the air, and occasionally performed a pas seul; then the circle 
moved round and round with a sort of mazurka step, sometimes 
singing, sometimes silent; and all this was done openly with un- 
veiled faces—a great contrast to their Turkish sisters, who would 
think it the height of immodesty to perform such gyrations before 
men. The bride sat on a stool in front of the cottage door, dressed 
in a rich satin dress, and with her eyebrows deeply blackened. 
She looked particularly self-conszious, but not in the least shy; 
and the bridegroom bustled about, giving glasses of mastic to the 
assembled guests. Such ceremonies as these the Turks look upon 
with undisguised horror, more especially as the Ansairee outwardly 
profess to be Mohammedans. ‘The result is that they hate these 
double-faced people even more than the Christians, and if an 
Ansairee slaughters an animal no pious Mussulman would purchase 
it in the market. The head sheikh of the Ansairee always goes 
to the mosque every Friday as a sort of scapegoat for his people, 
and sometimes others go to make pretence of prayers; but the 
whole sect is an abomination to the Turks, who cannot say enough 
that is bad against them. 

During my stay at Tarsus I paid a visit to Sheikh Hassan, the 
chief of the Kalazians and one of the most influential men in 
Tarsus. There is also another sheikh, the chief of the few Shemali 
who reside in the place ; but his followers are few and his influence 
is in no way to be compared to that of Sheikh Hassan. He is a 
very wealthy man, for the Ansairee pay tithes to their chief priest, 
and he lives in one of the best houses in the outskirts of the 
town. Hassan Effendi is a dignified Arab, with a handsome 
benign face, and a long white beard. He met us at the top of his 
wooden staircase and conducted us to his divan; he was dressed 
in a long mustard-coloured robe, and wore a white turban bound 
round his head. Several other influential Ansairee were in the 
room at the time, and consequently our conversation never for a 
moment turned on the subject of religion ; but we discussed the 
chances of a good harvest, and he told us about his fields of sesame 
and the mill in which he grinds his grain. He told us that he, 
when a boy, about fifty years ago, came to Tarsus with a large 
number of other Ansairee from the Lebanon in search of work; 
by reason of their diligence they have prospered and multiplied 
exceedingly, and are now quite the most influential body of men 
in the town, and the Turkish governor does pretty nearly what 
they wish. Sheikh Hassan has the reputation of being very 
charitable; every Friday 150 poor fellaheen assemble at his house, 
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and he gives them alms and food; during the recent famine his 
liberality was most marked, and in every way he appeared to be a 
most estimable old gentleman. His room was plain but comfort- 
able, with the usual divan all round it, whitewashed walls, and two 
texts out of the Koran framed on the walls, to prove to the world 
what a good Mohammedan he would have them believe he is. On 
one point, and on one only, did he in the least commit himself 
Seeing several women about, and children, I asked him if he was 
married and if he had any children. He appeared somewhat 
annoyed at the question, and replied that he was neither married 
nor had he any children; and then I recollected that the sheikhs 
or chief priests of the Ansairee are not supposed to be married or 
given in marriage, but that the women around them become 
mothers from time to time by some supernatural agency. 

I paid Sheikh Hassan a visit on two occasions, and was quite 
charmed with his dignified bearing and kindly manners. After 
death they say he will become a star at once, without having to 
submit to any of those unpleasant corporal transmigrations which 
form so integral a part of their religious belief. 

This belief in metempsychosis is very curious amongst the 
Ansairee. Ordinary Mussulmans, they say, pass into jackals after 
death ; and it isacommon saying amongst them, when the jackals 
howl at night, ‘Listen to the Mussulmans calling to prayer.’ 
Bad men after death have to ‘ walk in low envelopes,’ as their ex- 
pression goes, making use of the Arabic word ‘kamees’ for the 
envelope of the body, which exists amongst us in the word ‘ che- 
tnise.’ For what reason I know not, Christian doctors are supposed 
to go into very low envelopes indeed, and become swine when this 
life is over. Jewish rabbis become apes, and so forth. 

The stars, they say, are ‘ envelopes of light,’ the destination of 
the great and good Ansairee who have, like Sheikh Hassan, dis- 
tinguished themselves in this life by their charity and integrity ; 
and there are 50,000 of them who form the great ‘ light world,’ or 
the inhabitants of the seventh heaven who surround Ali, and are 
perpetually illuminated by his presence. Most Ansairee pretend 
to a knowledge of what they did in a former existence, whether as 
animals or men; and at Tarsus it is a common theory amongst 
them that Frankish travellers, intent on archeological research, 
come to look for treasures which they remember to have seen in 
these spots during a former existence. 

A man, they say, who has not acted rightly in this life may be 
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punished in the next existence by being born a woman, and a 
woman who does her duty in this life may be rewarded in the next 
by being born aman. Womanhood is considered by them a sort of 
probationary step between the animal world and the lords of crea- 
tion, and their women are treated by them with great contempt and 
never permitted to participate in the sacred mysteries of religion. 

The initiation of males into the mysteries generally takes 
place between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. It is done in 
solemn conclave, and by several probationary steps. The youth is 
brought by his father or nearest male relative, the sheikh or seid 
hands round the ‘ cup’ of wine, and before tasting it the novice 
has to swear 500 times by the mysteries of the Ain, Min, Sin 
never to reveal anything he hears. The sheikh’s sandal is put on 
his head, bound on by a white rag, as he swears, and the greatest 
solemnity is maintained. There have to be twelve sponsors, who 
also take an oath that they will pursue the youth to death if he 
reveals their secrets, and will cut him in pieces. It is commonly 
reported, though with what truth I cannot say, that the tongues 
of two renegade Ansairee are kept in pickle at Tarsus, and shown 
to the youths at their initiation as an awful warning; certain it is 
that they have kept their secret very well, and that the danger of 
apostasy must be very considerable. After a probationary period 
of forty days, further mysteries are revealed to the youth under 
the same solemn circumstances, and he then has to repeat several 
of the Ansairee prayers which the sponsors have taught him during 
the interval. Two sponsors, generally taken from amongst the 
leading men, have to become responsible for the good conduct and 
vigilance of the other twelve, and then at a third meeting the 
youth has to repeat sixteen prayers to Ali and is admitted into 
fuli communion. There are certain higher grades to be attained 
to only by men of influence and undoubted character; but to these 
the rank and file of the Ansairee do not aspire. The ordinary or 
third degree is the one into which every male is admitted, and 
the secrets of this degree and its passes are known to them all; 
thus it is possible for an Ansairee of Tarsus or the Lebanon to 
enter into fellowship with a co-religionist of the north of Persia, 
be he Shemali, or Kalazian, or a member of the other two sects. 
As most of the nomad tribes belong to this religion, it gives them 
a wonderful bond of union, and must act amongst them much as 
freemasonry or the secrets of other orders used to act in the 
disturbed days of Western Europe. 














CURIOSITIES OF GAMING. 


GAMING is quaintly described in the ‘ Harleian Miscellany’ as ‘an 
enchanting witchery, begot betwixt Idleness and Avarice. It has 
this ill property,’ proceeds the writer, ‘above all other vices, that 
it makes a man always unsatisfied with his own condition. He is 
either lifted up to the top of mad joy with success, or plung’d to 
the bottom of despair by misfortune; always in extreams, always 
in a storm. Hannibal said of Marcellus that he could be quiet 
neither as conqueror nor conquered. Thus (such is the itch of play) 
gamesters neither winning nor losing can rest satisfied. If they 
win, they think to win more; if they lose they hope to recover.’ 
Cotton, enlarging on this theme in ‘The Compleat Gamester,’ 
adds that gaming is a paralytical distemper, which, seizing the 
arm, the man cannot chuse but shake his elbow.’ This of course 
refers to throwing dice. As an instance of the difficulty of giving 
up the habit of gaming when once contracted, another writer, 
after quoting the ‘ Miscellany,’ laments that he had known a 
‘grave gentleman, well stricken in years,’ who played at hazard 
when he could no longer see the points on the dice. ‘Of whom,’ 
continues the narrator, ‘this quibble was raised, “that Mr. Such 
a one plays at dice by the ear.’” He further relates an anecdote 
of a rara avis who had the moral courage to resist further 
temptation. A Sir Humphrey Foster, having lost his estate by 
gambling, had nothing left but a dead horse. Staking the car- 
case as a last resource, he ‘did by happy fortune recover it [his 
estate] again, then gave over, and wisely too.’ 

The mention of the dead horse brings to mind the story told 
of Joe Haynes, a sharper, who threw for a live horse, on condition 
that the horse should throw for himself. A pair of dice was 
placed between the horse’s lips, and fell six. Haynes threw eight. 
He was then accused of cheating the horse, when he replied, 
‘ Ask the horse.’ The horse saying nothing, Haynes won. 

The old writers referred to combine in inveighing against 
gaming, and one of their points is the way in which gamesters 
pursue their avocation to the bitter end. Cotton, however, is very 
inconsistent. He first expresses the hatred he bears to the 
4—2 
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‘hellish society’ of gamesters, warns his readers against play, 
and, when discussing ‘ the character of a gamester,’ remarks that 
‘some say he was born with cards in his hand, others that he 
will die so.’ Nevertheless, the author then gives ‘Instructions 
how to play all manner of usual and gentile games,’ and under 
‘Bone = Ace’ he observes, ‘I will briefly describe it, and the 
rather because it is a licking game for money.’ 

In ‘Annals of Famous Gamesters,’ a man named Richard 
Bourchier is spoken of as an inveterate player. His ill-luck drove 
him so nearly mad that he bought a twopenny cord, and, having 
borrowed twenty pounds, vowed he would hang himself if he lost. 
The dice favoured him, and having won a large sum of a ‘ par- 
ticular gentleman,’ who was ‘fretting and fuming,’ he ‘very 
courteously’ pulled the cord out of his pocket, and handing it to 
the loser, said, ‘ Having now, sir, no occasion for this implement 
myself, it is at your service with all my heart.’ It is further 
stated that ‘this expression’ made the ‘ particular gentleman’ 
look very ‘sour’ upon the winner. 

It is said that men have even gone so far as to stake their 
lives. It is reported of one Skelton, a prize-fighter, that when 
he had lost all his money at play he staked his clothes, lost, and 
was stripped naked. He then staked his life, and lost. The 
winner, assisted by Skelton himself, at once hanged him on a 
lamp-post. A watchman passing by cut him down and brought 
him to. The first thing Skelton did, on recovering consciousness, 
was to reproach his preserver for preventing him from paying his 
debts of honour. Se non é vero. 

Certain it is some men have been so addicted to gaming that 
nothing short of death could keep them away from the table. 
Lookup, a card and billiard sharper, is said to have died with 
cards in his hand when playing humbug, or two-handed whist. 
Foote, who is supposed to have represented him in the character of 
Loadem in the farce of ‘ The Minor,’ is reported to have observed, 
on hearing the circumstances of the death, that ‘Lookup was 
humbugged out of the world at last.’ 

This same Lookup challenged Lord Chesterfield to play at 
billiards. Lookup was to put a patch over one eye, and Lord 
Chesterfield was to give five points in a game of twenty-one up. 
His lordship, having lost several games in succession, threw down 
the mace (billiards was then played with a mace), declaring that 
he thought Lookup played as well with one eye as with two. ‘I 
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don’t wonder at it, my lord,’ quoth Lookup, ‘ for I have only seen 
out of one eye for these ten years,’ 

As an illustration of the way in which some sportsmen refer 
all matters to a gaming standpoint, the following from Lord 
Orford’s ‘ Letters’ may be introduced. A gentleman friend of 
the writer on being asked, shortly after his marriage, whether he 
had any hopes of becoming a father, answered, ‘ Upon my word, 
I don’t know. I haven’t a bet on it.’ 

Swearing is a vice often attributed to gamesters, but it is by 
no means proved that these gentry are more prone to that prac- 
tice than their neighbours. Paschasius Justus records that when 
he once told a gamester he had never uttered an oath, the other 
responded, ‘ Then you are ignorant of a great pleasure.’ At one 
time swearing became so prevalent in the Spanish army that an 
order was issued forbidding the use of bad language under certain 
penalties. A soldier who had lost all his money at cards, and not 
daring to violate the order, evaded it by saying to his adversary, 
‘I thank you, Mr. Pontius Pilate.’ (‘Beso la mano, Seiior 
Pilato.’) 

The authority quoted does not state the nature of the penalties. 
But in another case, which appertains more closely to gaming, the 
consequence of disobedience must have been extremely unpleasant. 
In the army commanded by Richard I. and Philip of France, 
during the crusade in 1190, it became known that play ruled 
high. It was therefore proclaimed that no person in the army 
should play at any game for money, below the estate of knights 
and clergymen, and that they should not lose more than twenty 
shillings in one day. The two kings to play for what they please, 
their attendants for not more than twenty shillings. This seems 
rather a high limit, considering the comparative value of money 
at that date. Offenders were to be whipped naked through the 
army for three days. 

The money element is insisted on by all writers and in all 
enactments on the subject of gaming. Jeremy Taylor thus ad- 
mirably shows the absurdity of playing for high stakes: ‘If a 
man be willing to lose his own money, and not at all desirous to 
get another’s, to what purpose is it that he plays for it? If he 
be not indifferent, then he is covetous, or he is a fool; he covets 
that which is not his own, or unreasonably ventures that which is. 
If without the money he cannot mind his game, then the game 
is no divertisement, no recreation ; bul tle money is all the sport, 
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and therefore covetousness is all the design.’ Despite all penal- 
ties, and all good advice, the ‘ fool’s argument ’—a bet—is prac- 
tically universal. Some amusing anecdotes in connection with 
stakes may be quoted in conclusion. 

Gayton (‘ Festivous Notes upon Don Quixote’) gives the fol- 
lowing : ‘A lady once requested a gentleman to play at gleek [an - 
obsolete card game]; was refused, but civilly, and upon three 
reasons, “ The first whereof, madam,” said the gentleman, “is, I 
have no money.” Her ladyship knew that was so material and 
sufficient that she desired him to keep the other two reasons to 
himself,’ 

The Countess Du Barry, when punting at faro, on seeing a card 
turn up which lost her a considerable sum, exclaimed, ‘ Ah! I am 
done brown!’ (Ah! Je suis frite!) The countess’s mother was 
a cook. ‘Madam,’ was the reply, ‘your family is an authority on 
that subject.’ 

On one occasion, when the Grand Monarque was playing 
backgammon, a question arose respecting a doubtful throw at a 
critical part of the game, on which some heavy bets had been 
made. The surrounding courtiers remained prudently silent. 
Count de Grammont happened at this moment to enter the room, 
and the king desired him to settle the matter. He instantly said, 
‘Sire, your majesty is in the wrong!’ ‘How,’ returned Louis, 
‘can you decide without knowing the question?’ ‘ Because,’ 
answered the count, ‘ had there been any doubt all these gentle- 
men would have given it in favour of your majesty.’ 

What has been called an ‘ elegant insolence’ was once offered 
to the same king at play. He dropped a coin on the floor, and 
stooped down to look for it, but could not find it. An ambassador 
who was present took from his pocket a thousand-franc note, and 
lighted it, in order to assist the king in the search. 

Another royal anecdote is of Charles II. and Rochester. The 
king, holding a great hand at cards, exclaimed, ‘I could bet my 
soul to an orange on this game.’ ‘If your majesty will lay odds, 
I will take them,’ replied the witty Rochester. 

To adduce some more recent examples. At White’s Coffee 
House, now White’s Club, a young Irishman was seen to play 
very high, and the question was asked, ‘ Where are his estates?’ 
the presumption being that he must possess large landed pro- 
perty to warrant his risking such amounts. Overhearing the 
conversation, the youngster said, ‘ My estates, is it? Sure, and I 
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have a map of them in my pocket,’ and produced an enormous 
roll of bank notes. These he proceeded to examine with some 
show of disappointment. On a hope being expressed that he had 
not lost anything, he explained that he was only looking for ‘a 
little one, a fifty or so, just to set the caster.’ 

Osbaldestone’s great match against time, to ride two hundred 
miles, at Newmarket, in ten hours, is within the memory of men 
still living. Before the match, long odds were offered against the 
accomplishment of the feat in nine hours. Prior to taking odds 
Gully consulted the Squire as to whether he could do it in nine 
hours, and received this characteristic answer: ‘I can do it if the 
horses can.’ The distance was covered in 8 hours 42 minutes. 

At the time when Padwick was the arbiter in many financial 
turf transactions, a bookmaker, to whom an absent-minded client 
had paid a bet twice over, begged Padwick’s opinion as to what 
he ought to do—that is, as to whether he should return the 
money overpaid, or not. Padwick rose to the occasion, and, in 
joke of course, told the bookmaker to ‘ask him for it again.’ 

One more instance. A friend of the late Mr. James Merry 
backed his dog to draw Mr. Merry’s badger, on c:rtain conditions. 
Shortly before the appointed day it was found that the dog was 
too ill to be produced at the specified time, so forfeit was paid. 
Mr. Merry was then told of the dog’s illness, and was laughed at 
for letting off the other side so easily. ‘Ido not know,’ he replied, 
‘ how ill your dog may be, but I do know that my badger is dying.’ 
It should be remarked, for the benefit of those not versed in sport- 
ing etiquette, that there is nothing unfair in accepting a forfeit 
under such circumstances. The dog might have died before the 
day, and the badger might have had a spark of life left, in which 
case the whole bet, instead of the forfeit, must have been paid, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL.’ 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver.— Othello. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


THE JUMOO GATE. 


THE rebel leaders march the column out of the palace and then 
into Star Street, and the troopers dismount from their horses and 
the sepoys pile their arms by the side of the conduit which runs 
down the middle of it. While the men rest, and wash, and drink, 
and eat, the.waters of insurrection are swiftly on the rise. The 
entry of the mutineers into the palace was as the opening of 
flood-gates. The cry has gone abroad that the 7a (rule) of the 
English is over; the real, though not nominal, sovereignty of the 
English has passed away; the nominal sovereignty of the Nuwab 
has become, once more, the real one. The commotion increases. 
Lawlessness grows more bold. The villainy of the place is on the 
stir. Sheitanpara begins to pour forth all its ruffianry. The 
cavalry-men had tasted of English blood at Abdoolapore the 
evening before—when they had made of that Sabbath eve a 
Witch’s or Devil’s Sabbath. Being informed that not very far off 
from where they are making their brief bivouac is the house and 
emporium of the Englishman who with his sons keeps the only 
‘Europe shop’ in the place, half-a-dozen of the troopers, accom- 
panied by a crowd of roughs and ruffians, make for the place, and 
soon the unfortunate Englishman and the whole of his family, 
eight souls in all, have been slain. The destruction of whole 
English families was one of the terrible features of that terrible 
time. Many a child in England was suddenly to find itself father- 
less, motherless, sisterless, brotherless, all at once: the sole sur- 
vivor of a once large family circle. The dwelling-place and the 
shop are gutted, and afford splendid plunder. The game of 
murder and pillage has begun. The ruffians are soon warming to 
their work. The houses of other Europeans are attacked. Fear 
is withdrawing its restraint. The amusement is beginning to be 
considered safe. The wild-beast madness is coming on. The cry 
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of ‘Kill the —— Feringhee!’—the blank space being filled up 
with many an opprobrious epithet, many a foul term of abuse—is 
rapidly becoming more frequent and more full. Louder and 
louder grows the tumult. The conflagration is beginning to roar. 

There is one man in the city who, placed high above the 
tumult, pursues the usual daily round of his duties undisturbed ; 
the only man in the place who does so. He is the man who 
strikes the hours on the great historical gong above the main 
gateway of the palace, as the members of his family have done 
fur many generations back, ever since the great disc of sonorous 
inetal was swung on to.the great tripod, two centuries and 
a half ago. He raises the mallet and delivers the stroke, as 
little disturbed by what is going on below as would be the wheels 
and hammer of a clock, of which he is the human representative. 
He, uncaring, notes the passage of the hours which to so many are 
to be their last ones on the earth. He, untroubled, numbers out 
the hours to those whose hours are numbered... While that 
English family is being murdered below he is delivering the 
needful ten strokes on the gong. The rustics in the neighbouring 
villages, who have ample leisure to note the idle passing hours, 
having nothing to employ them until the heavy deluge of ‘the 
rains’ shall come and soften the iron-bound earth and enable 
them to drive their light ploughshares through it, say to one 
another, ‘ It is striking ten o’clock’; but the sound passes unheeded 
over the din-filled streets immediately below. 

The natives of India are great walkers, and their calf-less legs 
carry their light bodies over very long distances. But still the 
sepoys, having once seated themselves, are inclined to linger in the 
pleasant shade of the trees and by the pleasant margin of the 
running water. The Soubahdar Matadeen Panday is, however, 
very urgent with the leader of the mutineers for an immediate 
move on the Jumoo Gate; it is so needful to secure it at once. 
It stands on the main line of communication with the cantonment. 
Ifthe sepoys cannot be got to move, why not send some of the 
troopers? All that is needed is for them to go to the gate: the 
guard itself, men of his own regiment, will secure it for them. 
The leader of the insurgents, bold and active, determined to make 
his enterprise successful, says ‘ Certainly,’ and he will go himself. 
He is soon moving down Star Street with a squadron of his men. 

While he is approaching the Jumoo Gate from within, one of 
the regiments from the cantonment is approaching it from without. 
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It is the 66th, the one commanded by Colonel Barnes, and to 
which the Soubahdar Rustum Khan, the Sikunder Begum’s pre- 
sent paramour-in-chief, belongs. 

We must go back to the time when the Brigadier had 
received the first intimation of the approach of the mutineers. 
‘They are now, probably, about four miles off,’ Mr. Melvil had 
written. ‘They must be kept from crossing the bridge, from 
entering the city—they may create a disturbance there.’ The 
Brigadier orders out all the troops. His aide-de-camp is soon 
galloping about, his orderlies are soon flying hither and thither. 
Officers of all ranks are soon galloping along all the roads, 
as you might have seen them galloping three-quarters of an hour 
before ; but this time they are galloping towards the infantry and 
artillery lines, and not away from them. The lines of the three 
sepoy regiments covered a large space of ground—the sepoys live 
in separate huts and not together in one barrack like our men. 
The Grenadiers occupied the lines farthest from the town, the 
66th the lines nearest to it. This had a bearing on the events 
of the day. The Brigadier would rather have sent the Grenadiers, 
as being the best regiment and commanded by the best officer, 
down to the scene of action. (He, and those about him, had 
formed the opinion that the mutineers must simply be trying to 
escape from an English force behind them; that they were 
making for the bridge under Khizrabad simply in order to get as 
soon as possible out of the English-ruled Doab into the foreign 
territory beyond Khizrabad; that they must be a disorganised 
rabble whom one regiment and a couple of guns would be 
sufficient to check; that the only danger to be apprehended was 
that of their getting into the city and producing a disturbance, a 
‘bazaar émeute,’ as the Brigadier called it, there.) But as the 
Grenadiers’ lines are the farthest off, and time is now the most 
important element in the matter—the only important element the 
Brigadier and those about him think—he determines to send the 
nearest regiment, which is the 66th. Colonel Barnes is ordered 
to march quickly down and prevent the mutineers from crossing 
the bridge of boats; at all events, prevent them from entering 
the city. He is to be accompanied by a couple of guns. But as 
there is some delay in the arrival of these—the sepoys were ready at 
once, because they had not taken off their uniforms—the Brigadier 
directs Barnes to leave two companies to follow with the guns, and 
push on at once with the remaining six companies, which he does. 
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The regiment has first to traverse a side-road along which there 
are no trees and on which the sun, the only enemy some of the 
English officers think they have to dread, is beating fiercely down, 
and across which the hot-wind has begun to blow, raising up 
clouds of dust. At any other time Tommy Walten and Loo Hill 
would not have liked trudging it through that hot, blinding sand. 
But they do not mind it now. They are too full of excitement. 
They may have a chance of taking share in a bit of fighting, of 
smelling gunpowder for the first time. And so they step out 
cheerily, cheek by jowl with their dusky men. 

And now they have entered on the carefully watered Mal!, with 
its double avenue of trees casting their coolness into the air, and it 
is more comfortable here, even though it is near ten o'clock. 
And now they are descending the long slope leading down from 
the ridge, now traversing the plain lying between it and the city 
walls, still of course along the pleasant shady Mall. They have 
reached the Jumoo Gate. They are crossing the long drawbridge. 
They have passed through the outer gate. They have entered 
the wide enclosure where William Hay has his men turned out 
and under arms. And now they have passed through the inner 
gateway—the inner and outer gates were beth wide open—into 
the street beyond. Colonel Barnes and a!l the mounted officers 
are riding carelessly together at the head of the regiment, as if 
they were on an ordinary march. They have still the width cf 
the city to traverse before they arrive on the scene of operations. 
The street, or more properly road, they have entered on soon 
begins to have other roads running out of it or crossing it. Two 
main ones leave it a short way beyond the JumooGate. The first 
one runs off to the left into the English quarter; the other one 
runs off to the right, a little further on, and leads into the heart 
of the city, to Star Street. Now, as the six companies of the 
66th are approaching the head of this road from the Jumoo 
Gate, the rebel leader with his squadron of cavalry is approaching 
it from Star Street. But both roads have thick avenues of trees 
along their sides, and the angle between them is filled up by the 
grounds of the mansion of a Mohammedan noble, thickly planted 
with trees and surrounded by a high brick wall. The two parties 
are therefore not aware of one another’s clcse vicinity. The 
mounted English officers are riding carelessly together at the head 
of the regiment. They think the scene of action is still far off. 
The men are marching with sloped arms. The muskets are not 
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loaded. Colonel Barnes stated afterwards, in his official report, 
that he had led the men into the city ‘with unloaded muskets 
because he anticipated nothing more than a bazaar riot, which he 
could quell by the use of the bayonet alone.’ As the head of the 
regiment comes within about a hundred yards of the corner, the 
front rank of the cavalry squadron enters the same road, and 
wheeling to the left, towards the Jumoo Gate, the troopers and 
the sepoys find themselves face to face; and they continue to 
advance towards one another, for the sepoys cannot halt without 
the word of command, and in the first moments of stupefaction 
and surprise Colonel Barnes cannot give it—he is so taken aback ; 
he had thought these men were on the other side of the river. 
And the troopers cannot halt, for they are pushed on by the men 
coming round the corner, who do not know what is ahead of them. 
Then Colonel Barnes shouts out ‘Halt!’ and gives the order to 
load. The first order is obeyed, but not the second. The leader 
of the mutineers hails this joyously. He has not had time 
to note which regiment this is. He was afraid it might be the 
Grenadiers. ‘ Bhai-bund!’ (‘ Bond-brethren !’), he shouts. 

‘Bhai-bund!’ shouts the Soubahdar Rustum Khan from the 
head of the regiment. 

And then from the troopers comes the shout of ‘ Mar Sala 
Feringhee ho !’ (‘Slay the Feringhee brothers-in-law !’) And they 
dash forward at the English officers on horseback and shoot them 
down with their carbines and pistols—those on foot are bayoneted 
by their own men. Soon all is over. Four only of the English 
officers who were with their regiment that day escaped with their 
lives, All were not killed on the spot ; some made a run for it, 
back towards the Jumoo Gate or down some of the side-roads and 
lanes; but the troopers were after them, and had the speed of 
them, and most of them were overtaken and slain. But two of 
them managed to escape by leaping over walls, and two of those 
left for dead on the road itself survived their wounds. Eight 
bodies lay together not far from that corner of fatal meeting. 
And now there are yells and shouts of triumph, and the two 
bodies of mutineers exchange boisterous and boastful greetings. 
The Soubahdar Rustum Khan has seized and mounted poor old 
Barnes’ splendid weight-carrying charger and assumed the com- 
mand of his regiment. 

He and his co-religionist, the leader from Abdoolapore, ex- 
change a brief greeting. ‘We have come to seize the Jumoo 
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Gate,’ says the latter. ‘ We have only to enter it,’ says the former, 
pointing his sword towards the open portal, which is full in view. 

The men, the sepoys, go right about face, and Rustum Khan 
leads them towards the gateway, waving his sword, and the troopers 
come following after. The sepoys have passed over a good portion 
of the distance, when the pleasing void of the gateway is disagree- 
ably obstructed by the tall form of an English officer, by the black 
muzzles of a couple of guns, by the side of which stand two 
gunners with blazing port-fires in their hands. The sepoys come 
toa sudden halt. Rustum Khan waves his sword and calls on 
them to charge. But the movement is now the other way. The 
regiment recoils, and recoils, and recoils still more, and still 
further back. If they keep to that road, which runs in a direct 
line with the gateway for a long way, the disagreeable fear of those 
guns will be on them for a very great while. And so when the 
sepoys, heading backwards, reach the corner of the road leading 
towards Star Street, that along which the troopers have come, they 
rush into it and will not halt until they have got a good way down 
it. And then news is brought to Rustum Khan that the guns are 
no longer pointing down the road—because the massive gate has 
been closed. ‘ How frightened they are of cannon !’ says Rustum 
Khan to the leader of the rebel force from Abdoolapore. ‘But the 
guns could only have been discharged once. Only a few men 
would have been killed, and we should have been in the gate- 
way. Now we have lost our chance. We can do nothing here 
without guns. We must now proceed to supply ourselves with 
them from the Arsenal. We shall have difficulty in gaining the 
day over the English so long as they have gunsand we have none. 
It is a great affliction to have missed this splendid chance of 
seizing this gateway. But still it isa great thing to have got 
almost the whole of the regiment on our side at once; the 
remaining two companies will be more a source of weakness than 
of strength to the English. So will the 76th, now that so 
many of them have joined you—more especially the Soubahdar 
Major Matadeen Panday. The English have only the Grenadiers 
and the guns to depend on now. We must make for the Arsenal 
at once.’ 

As this major portion—it is thought the whole—of one of 
the three local regiments marches into Star Street in company 
with the troopers, whose grey jackets are now the symbol of 
mutiny—as the news of its defection from the English cause, and 
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of the slaughter of its English officers, which has set on that 
defection the seal of blood, made it an irrevocable step, flies 
around—the commotion in that main central thoroughfare 
becomes greater than ever. Now do peace and order take their 
final flight, not to return for many a day. Now does lawlessness 
begin to reign-supreme. Now does the Devil’s Quarter empty 
itself. Now do its most crime-laden inhabitants come forth 
from their secret hiding-places. The sons of Belial issue forth. 
Now do the butchers, the men of blood, ever foremost in deeds of 
violence, leave their slaughterhouses to take part in another kind 
of shambles. There begin to be incursions into the English 
quarter: the dwelling-place of the ruling race is losing its 
sanctity. The roughs and ruffians of the bazaars lying within or 
along the borders of this quarter, begin to gather together ready 
for mischief. They have begun to rob and are ready to murder. 

A native Christian bugler had carried the news of what was 
happening at the corner back to the Jumoo Gate. Hay had called 
on his men to hasten to the help of the officers of the 66th, but, 
they had refused to move. Then the other two companies of the 
66th arrive, with the two guns. It is an awkward situation for 
the English officers—two companies of the very regiment that had 
just attacked its officers, and Hay’s fifty men who had just refused 
to obey his orders. But the officer in charge of the guns is a 
man of prompt action, and he knows that he can depend on his 
own men, natives though they be. And so he loads his two pieces 
and points them through the gateway; and that having caused 
the rebellious regiment to retire, he promptly turns their muzzles 
inwards, facing the two companies of the same corps within, so as 
to check any inclination they might have had to help their 
brethren or to rush after them ; and then he gets his artillerymen 
to close the massive gates. This done, he sends up information of 
what has happened to the Brigadier. 

The Brigadier’s feelings on receiving that information may 
easily be conceived. The defection of the 66th quite changes 
the situation. It gives the preponderance of strength to the 
enemy. The 76th was weakened by having to furnish the city 
and palace guards; it was, besides, unreliable—had been in a 
disaffected condition for some years back. The Grenadiers and 
the battery of artillery are all he has to rely upon now. And with 
this force he has to make head against the mutineers, now four 
regiments strong; ensure the safety of the huge city ; guard the 
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wide-spread cantonment. And on his shoulders was laid the heavy 
burden, the weight of which was so terribly felt at the coming 
siege of Cawnpore, with its tragical ending ; at the siege of Lucknow, 
with its brighter termination—the burden of the care for the lives 
of a great number of helpless women and children. And apart 
from the terrible local consequences that might ensue from it, of 
which this slaying of their officers by the 66th was a foretaste, the 
mere fact of the mutiny of these three regiments at Abdoolapore, 
of this regiment in his own command, was almost enough to over- 
whelm the old man, the pride, the joy, the honourable traditions 
of whose life had all been bound up with the sepoy army. (The 
great blow that the mutiny of the Bengal Army inflicted on the 
feelings of the English officers belonging to it has never been 
sufficiently appreciated or sympathised with, as the mutiny was held 
to be in some sort their own fault.) Moreover this sudden and un- 
expected defection of one of the oldest regiments in the Company’s 
army, which had always rendered the Company most excellent 
and faithful service, brings on him this great fear: Are even the 
Grenadiers, are even the native artillerymen, to be trusted? That 
is the worst of an alien and mercenary army—you never know at 
what moment it may fail you. It is a thing apart from yourself. 
We English people have to pursue our imperial course, but it is 
as well to bear in mind that our ultimate dependence must be on 
the men of ourown race. Itis best to be on one’s own legs, but if 
you are on horseback you must ride. However sore the old man’s 
feelings, however troubled his thoughts, he has now to act. It is 
obvious that the Jumoo Gate must be secured. The possession of 
that may keep the city in awe. It bars the straight road from 
the city to the cantonment. He orders Colonel Grey to proceed 
at once with half his regiment and a couple of guns to the 
gateway which is now in such imminent peril of being lost. 
(This is to be the last forward movement of the English.) He 
himself then marches down with the remaining portions of the 
two regiments, the Grenadiers and the 76th, and the remaining 
two guns, to the ridge, and posts himself on it by the side of the 
Flagstaff Tower. He thus has command of both the roads leading 
down to the cantonment from the city. 

And soon by the side of the Flagstaff Tower are crowded 
together all those buggies and barouches and palanquin carriages 
which were to be seen moving up and down the Mall in the early 
morning or late evening, or gathered together round the band- 
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stand. And in these vehicles, which afford hardly any shelter 
from the sun—none from the fiery dust-laden blast—the deli- 
cately nurtured women who have burried out from the inner- 
most recesses of carefully cooled and darkened houses have to pass 
the rest of the day. In them they sit solitary or in the midst 
of a closely packed crowd of little children, whose sufferings from 
the heat and glare and the want of their usual comforts add 
so greatly to their own. Those sufferings become very great in 
the terrible midday and early afternoon hours. And the women 
are weighed upon by a great fear for the safety of the lives 
of their husbands, their children, and themselves: a fear that 
goes on increasing as from the city outspread before them, and 
from the midst of the English quarter, rise up columns of smoke, 
and the news of the murder of the English shopkeeper and 
his family reaches the spot and spreads among them. Their 
hearts might have sunk utterly within them, had they not been 
buoyed up by one hope, by a continually increasing hope—a hope 
which increased the more it was disappointed—the hope that the 
pursuing English force from Abdoolapore must now be near at 
hand, its continually delayed arrival only showing that its arrival 
could not: longer be delayed. 

When Colonel Grey passes into the enclosure at the Jumoo 
Gateway, with his entirely reliable men, the balance of power there 
is once more in favour of the English. But he cannot move to 
any distance beyond it, lest the gates should be closed behind 
him; nor has he orders to do so. But there is now no enemy 
near, and the bodies of the murdered officers are lying not far off. 
So he sends out a party to bring them in. They are brought in, 
lying side by side at the bottom of a long Government wagon, 
and covered with some ladies’ dresses which had been found lying 
about in the road. And when they are taken out it is found that 
Colonel Barnes, though desperately wounded, is not dead, and 
Colonel Grey has him forwarded immediately in a litter to the 
cantonment. The bodies of the other poor fellows, of those who 
had passed through the gateway so shortly before, in the first 
flush of their youth, in the full strength of their manhood, are laid 
side by side, a ghastly row, in the shadow of one of the walls, and 
again covered over with the women’s dresses. And William Hay, 
passing the spot shortly afterwards, is horror-stricken as he 
recognises the dresses as belonging to Beatrice and Lilian Fane 
and their mother. 
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Their house has been sacked then. What has become of 
them ? 

We have now narrated the general events of the day, so far as 
was needful for our purpose. Henceforward we have only to follow 
the fortunes of those English girls, the events in whose lives 
during these eight momentous days were to form the thread of our 
narrative, and serve to give it a limit and some sort of roundness. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MISS LYSTER’S SECRET. 


Mrs. Fane and her daughters have bathed and breakfasted. 
They are reading quietly in the drawing-room. A profound 
silence reigns in the darkened apartment. No sound from the 
outer world penetrates into it. Lilian has allowed her book to 
drop into her lap: she is not musing over what she has read—she 
never does muse—but she is thinking that she has to give young 
Walton his final answer to-day. Of course she has made up her 
mind to refuse him: such a boy and girl engagement would be 
too ridiculous, too absurd. It would be the joke of the whole 
station. What a ludicrous, what an inferior position should she 
occupy in comparison with her sister and May Wynn! No, she 
must make an engagement such as theirs, as good as theirs; and 
she did not care to wait four or five years—she would be quite an 
old young woman by then. She wanted to enter on the dignity 
and delights of married life as soon as she could. It would be a 
triumph to marry immediately after she had come out. And, best 
reason of all, she did not—did not care for him—in that way. 
She could not at his age. She was sorry for him—he really was 
a very nice lad. She wished she had refused him at once. 

The sisters are seated close together in order to make the 
most of the single ray of light allowed to enter the room. How 
daintily fresh and fair they look in their pretty new-washed 
dresses!’ The old bearer now enters the room; they are too 
absorbed in their reading and thinking to observe his hurried, in- 
stead of his usual calm, dignified walk—the troubled look on his 
face in place of the usual serene, self-satisfied one. Mrs. Fane, 
leaning back in her chair, puts out her hand towards the silver 
salver, without looking up at him, and seeing that the note is in 
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her husband’s handwriting takes it up indifferently : Lucius has 
probably forgotten something—wants something to be sent to 
him. She opens it carelessly between her forefinger and thumb 
as she continues to lean back in her chair. Then she sits up. 

‘ Mutinous sepoys from Abdoolapore—got into the city—may 
be a disturbance,’ she cries in an agitated tone of voice. She isa 
woman of a strong, firm spirit ; but this news has come on her very 
suddenly. Major Fane had written two missives to his wife that 
morning. When he and Mr. Melvil had parted, after the first 
sight of the mutineers, he had written a note to the Brigadier to 
inform him of the fact, and another to his wife informing her of it 
too. ‘Sepoy regiments at Abdoolapore have mutinied and come 
here; but they will not be able to get into the city, so do not let 
yourself be troubled,’ was the purport of the first one. By some 
misconception both the notes had been taken up to the Brigadier’s 
quarters, and so Mrs. Fane had not yet received hers. The second 
was as it were a continuation of the first one: ‘ The mutineers have 
somehow got into the city; there may be a disturbance; you 
and the girls had better go over to Hay at the Jumoo Gate. Do 
this at once.’ 

‘ Mutineers !—in the city!’ cries Beatrice; and she thinks of 
Hay at the Jumoo Gate. 

‘Mutineers !’ cries Lilian, merely re-echoing the word; she 
has not yet disengaged her thoughts from her own affairs. 

‘You had better go over to Hay Sahib at the Jumoo Gate, 
madam,’ says the old bearer. (He is the sirdar, or head bearer, 
as you can tell by his dignified look and bearing.) 

-*How do you know what is in the note?’ asks Mrs. Fane, 
glancing up at him with surprise. 

‘I did not know. Is that what the Major Sahib has written— 
You had better go there at once ?’ 

‘Yes,’ says Mrs. Fane, turning to her daughters, ‘ that is what 
your father has written: that we should go over to the Jumoo 
Gate—to William——’ 

‘Shall I order the carriage, madam ?’ 

Then the ayah comes in with hurried but still silent foctsteps, 
because of her naked feet ; and then in an agitated voice, but still 
with that air of delight and satisfaction which accompanies the 
conveyance of disagreeable or troublesome news, especially on the 
part of those to whom, from their lowly station, the temporary 
superiority is welcome, says to lier mistress: 
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‘The men of the Lind-ki-pultun’ (Lind’s Regiment—the 
66th was so called after the officer who had raised it ninety years 
before) ‘have murdered all their officers——’ 

‘Murdered all their officers! The men of the 66th!’ cries 
Mrs. Fane in a tone of horror, and now rising from her seat. 

‘And their bodies are lying in the road near the Jumoo Gate.’ 

‘What ?’ cries Mrs. Fane. 

‘All their dead bodies are lying in the open road near the 
Jumoo Gate.’ 

The girls are dumb with horror. 

‘ Heera Lal!’ whispers a man at the doorway. He is the 
sweeper, the man of lowest caste, whose touch would be pollution 
to any other servant inthe house. He dare not raise his voice or 
set his foot within the room, even at such a time as this. 

‘What is it?’ says the bearer. 

‘A crowd of people from the bazaar are plundering Ismith’ 
(Smith) ‘ Sahib’s house.’ 

Mr. Smith was a clerk in one of the offices, who lived a little 
way off. 

‘ Plundering Mr. Smith’s house!’ exclaims Mrs. Fane. 

‘Tell them to get the carriage ready,’ cries the bearer. 
‘ Madam, you and the young ladies had better get ready at once. 
There is no time to be lost.’ 

Mrs. Fane stands for a moment bewildered. It is so un- 
expected, so astonishing. They have to fly from their home, they 
of the ruling race, who have dwelt in such high security, to whose 
persons and property a peculiar sanctity has attached ! She have 
to fly her house in the broad light of day! To have to fear and 
fly—she! It is a terrible shock to her pride. A bitter feeling of 
humiliation and degradation passes over her. To have to run 
before a mob of natives! But no time is to be allowed her for 
indulgence in feelings of any kind. As they pass from the 
drawing-room into the adjoining dining-room, in order to reach 
their bedrooms and get ready to go out, Mrs. Fane begins to 
think of what she shall do with regard to the safe custody of the 
house—whether she had not better take some of their valuables 
with them; but no time is to be allowed her for thinking either. 
Some servants now come rushing in and shout out: ‘They are 
coming! They are coming! They are nearing the front gate!’ 
The time for moving quietly and speaking with ’bated breath, as 
these servants had been so specially trained to do, has gone by. 
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‘Then they cannot get away in the carriage?’ says the old 
bearer. 

‘No; the people will soon be at the gate.’ 

‘You must get out by the back way; you must go on foot, 
madam.’ 

‘On foot—in the sun—at this hour of the day ?’ 

‘Quick, madam, quick—get your head-gear quickly, in the 
name of God!’ 

They rush into their bedrooms and come out quickly with 
their hats. They push aside the side-flap of one of the heavy 
grass-screens or mattresses attached to the western doors of 
the dining-room and pass through it. They hurry across the 
verandah, that west verandah in which they had sat so joyfully, so 
securely, but a few hours before. Passing out from the cool, 
dark, silent house so suddenly, how terrible to their frames is the 
shock of the heat, how terrible to their eyes the shock of the 
dazzling sunshine, how terrible to their ears the shock of the 
shrill yelling of the crowd, how terrible this insecurity after the 
security, this disquiet after the quiet, of a few, only a few minutes 
before! They pass into the garden, the space enclosed by a brick 
wall, which, as is usual in the East, is orchard, flower-garden, and 
little park all inone. They can now move along hidden from the 
view of the crowd. 

Getting to the far end of the garden, they pass out through 
a wicket into a narrow lane which runs along the compound on 
that side. It is on the opposite side of the compound from the 
Jumoo Gate, and so they must make for the latter by a round- 
about way; but it cannot be helped: they could not have got 
into the road which led to it straight. The lane lies quiet 
and still, filled only with the fierce hot sunshine. But as they 
advance along it the sound of a tumult of some kind grows 
stronger and stronger in their ears—they are approaching it, or 
it is approaching them, or both. If it proceeds from a crowd in 
the lane, what are they to do? They may overtake it, must 
meet it. For some distance the lane runs between brick walls. 
But now they arrive at the extensive well-wooded grounds which 
surround the Government College (for native youth), and which 
are bounded here by a hedge. They may be able to get through 
this, if need be. The-old bearer goes up to an opening in it and 
looks through. He draws back with a loud exclamation: 

‘It is here,’ he cries, ‘the noise, the tumult—at the College. 
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The seekers after knowledge’ (students) ‘are plundering it. 
Look!’ 

Mrs. Fane goes up to the narrow gap and looks through. It 
is a curious sight. From the handsome front of the building—it 
was one of the chief educational establishments in the province— 
to the handsome main gateway directly facing it, extends a 
crowd of lads and boys and men moving off laden with the plunder 
of their Alma Mater. The noise does not come from them so 
much as from those within the building. Having secured their 
plunder, those outside are only eager to get away with it as soon 
as they can, and do not waste their breath in much yelling or 
shouting. It is a curious sight, the more curious when you come 
to consider that a couple of hours ago these boys and lads and 
young men were standing in rows on naked feet, or squatted 
comfortably in circles on the floor, or seated uncomfortably in 
lines on the alien benches, in all the strict subjection of school 
discipline. Here are lads running away with forms; here are 
lads running away with valuable books from the library; here 
are two lads walking away with the celestial globe, and two 
others conveying the terrestrial one. That tall man, whose flow- 
ing snowy-white garments show in this bright glare like the 
shining robes of an angel of light, is the Persian professor, who 
has promptly seized the occasion—being quite convinced that the 
English rule is over, once for all and for ever—to make himself 
possessor of some very valuable copies of the works he was 
employed to teach. Mrs. Fane does not indulge in these reflec- 
tions. Her only thought is that they have nothing to fear in 
moving down the lane. And they do move down the whole 
length of it—it is a very long one—without meeting a single 
soul. It opens into a metalled or main road, which leads to the 
Jumoo Gate, now no great distance off. But they have not gone 
a dozen yards that way when the bearer calls out that the crowd 
of men they can see in the distance is moving towards them: 
they must retrace their steps. What are they todo? If they 
have seen the crowd, the crowd has also, most probably, seen them ; 
in fact, the sound of a sudden shout or yell seems to proclaim 
that it has. What are they todo? They must keep together; 
but they are as conspicuous here as a group of orientals would be 
in the streets of an English city. If they turn back along the 
lane the crowd may not pursue them down it—it may pass on along 
the road; but, on the other hand, it may pursue them down it, 
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and then they will be completely cut off from the Jumoo Gate, 
will be driven away from it and back again to the house. They 
cannot escape from the mob along the open roads, if it once sets 
up the chase of them. Their only chance of escape would lie in 
separating and going different ways; but there is a horror in the 
mere thought of that—more especially to the mother. 

‘You must get off the road as soon as you can. You had 
better take refuge for a little while in the house of Mrs. Lyster. 
It is not very far off; you can remain there until the crowd has 
passed by, and then make again for the Jumoo Gate. The house 
is a safe one,’ cries the old bearer. 

As the reader remembers, Mrs. Lyster is the ‘mysterious 
mother ’ of Miss Lyster. 

They hasten towards the house. The bearer’s remark that it 
is a safe one refers to a certain peculiarity in its arrangements. 
The building was, as it were, a cross between the ordinary bunga- 
low of the Europeans and the dwelling-places of the better classes 
of natives. The latter are built entirely with a view to privacy 
and safety; they consist simply of verandahs and rooms, lower 
and upper, surrounding a central courtyard, access to which is 
obtained by means of one single gateway only. The former is 
a thatch-roofed house, with numerous doorways, standing in the 
midst of grounds, the compound surrounded by a hedge or low 
brick wall which men would have little difficulty in getting over, 
just as they would have little difficulty in climbing over or burst- 
ing open the flimsy gate or gates. The enclosure of Mrs. Lyster’s 
house was much larger than a courtyard, much smaller than a 
compound. The dwelling-place was built across one of the shorter 
sides of the parallelogram of the enclosure, and the servants’ 
houses ran across the opposite end. Along one of the longer sides, 
and not far from the house, stood some store-rooms, the-rest of that 
side consisting of a high brick wall; and the side parallel to this 
one was formed by a similar high brick wall, its run broken only 
by the gateway in the middle of it: when this gate was closed 
the house and enclosure were safely cut off from the outer world. 
In the middle of the enclosure was a flower-garden; along its 
edges and in front of the servants’ houses were some fine large 
trees. When the fugitives arrive at the gate they find the servants 
just about to close it, and as they pass in it is closed behind them. 
When they reach the entrance verandah of the house, the old 
bearer seated there, after the usual fashion, as an English footman 
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sits in the hall, looks at them in a very curious way: it is of 
course a most extraordinary thing that they should come at that 
hour of the day and in that manner—on foot; but there is some- 
thing more in his face than that. 

The standing order is ‘Durwaza bund’ (‘Not at home,’ 
literally, ‘ Doors shut’), he says, and he does not know if the young 
lady can see them. 

‘Of course she will admit them under the circumstances. 
They cannot go away,’ says Mrs. Fane, 

‘ Well, I will go and see,’ says the old man, still looking at 
them in that curious sort of way. Nor does he usher them into 
any cool inner room, but leaves them standing there in the fiery 
lot verandah, leaves them in fact just outside the door of the 
drawing-room, whose position Mrs. Fane knows, for she had made 
some formal visits before, and on one occasion had been admitted. 
(This was a year or so before ; now, as the bearer said, the formula 
of *Not at home’ was always used.) As they stand there, very 
het and drenched through to the skin, but with their composure 
restored by the shutting of the gate, they hear the sound of music 
and singing in this adjoining room. They know the voice and 
the playing of Miss Lyster herself: she sings and plays remark- 
ably well; but it is not she. This is a fitful, varied, broken, 
discontinuous kind of singing and playing : now a passage out of an 
opera, now a bit out of a song—‘ Of all the girls that I love best, 
Is Sally in our alley!’ It is a strange voice, sweet but broken. 
Then comes a sudden silence. Their presence is being announced. 
Then a sudden shrill laugh. Then comes a sudden bustle, such 
as often attends the arrival of visitors at an unusual, unexpected 
hour—a curious giggling laugh—the slamming of doors. They 
have to wait some time before the servant comes back and says 
that Miss Lyster will see them, and admits them into an ante- 
room, and then into the drawing-room. The girls, who have 
never been in it before, look around the apartment with startled 
eyes, the more so because of the poor appearance (from the outside) 
of the house, which they had always heard spoken of as one that 
would not ordinarily have been occupied by people of their own 
and Miss Lyster’s class. Their own drawing-room is pretty; that 
of Mr. Melvil very splendid. But here is a rare and perfect com- 
bination of splendour and beauty. There was here none of the 
superficial, finicking, overloaded, bewildering prettiness of the 
ordinary feminine drawing-room, overcrammed with things. 
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There was here a perfect excellence: the repose, the dignity, the 
combination of simplicity and splendour, due to having but a few 
things, each one good of its kind. Each piece of furniture was 
of beautifully carved mahogany, dark with age; on the floor was 
a superb Persian carpet, a rare work of art; there were some 
splendid china vases, some of the beautiful ones Wedgwood had 
then begun to make: on the walls some beautiful pictures from 
the pencils of George Beechey and Zoffany ; and over it all hung 
the mellowing tint of age. Had they been in a frame of mind to 
make any such comparisons, they would have thought how well 
Miss Lyster with her lofty look and carriage—graceful, refined, 
and faded—seems to suit the room she now enters with her smooth 
gliding walk. 

‘I am very sorry that you should have had to wait so long in 
the verandah,’ she says in her sweet and gentle, but sad-toned 
voice. ‘I did not hear the carriage.’ 

‘We came on foot,’ says Mrs. Fane. 

‘Came on foot! At this hour of the day! I see you do look 
very dusty and—and—hot’ (‘ wet’ was the word she had nearly 
used). ‘But why?’ 

‘Have you not heard? The sepoy regiments at Abdoolapore 
have mutinied and come here and have got into the city, and 
there is a great disturbance, and the people are going about plun- 
dering the houses of the Europeans; and they have plundered the 
house of Mr. Smith, the man who lives not far from us, and were 
coming to ours, and we had to rush out from it, and we were 
making for the Jumoo Gate, when we saw a crowd of people—— 
There they are!’ 

The sound of a great yelling and shouting pet.etrates into the 
room, even though the screens of split bamboos are all down and 
the doors all closed.’ 

‘I hope your gate is a strong one.’ 

* Yes, a very strong one.’ 

The sound has ceased; it is not renewed. Miss Lyster goes 
to the door leading into the verandah, and, opening it, asks one of 
the servants the meaning of the noise. 

‘A crowd of people stopped at the gate and shouted, but they 
have passed on.’ 

‘No, I had not heard,’ says Miss Lyster. This was so, because 
the servants whom Mrs. Fane and her daughters had found shut- 
ting the gate had only just returned from a neighbouring bazaar, 
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and having heard there what was happening, and seeing the crowd 
on the road, had thought it prudent to close the gate the moment 
they had reached it. 

‘If the road is now clear I think we had better go on to the 
Jumoo Gate at once,’ says Mrs. Fane. ‘ My husband wrote to me 
to go there, so as to be with William Hay. Why not you come 
with us too, Miss Lyster—you and your mother?’ 

We could not go with you. We are quite safe here. Our 
gate is very strong.’ 

‘Yes, but you are here all by yourselves. The gate is not so 
strong but that it could be burst open by a crowd.’ 

There is a look of trouble on Miss Lyster’s quiet, if grief-worn 
face. 

‘My mother could not go.’ 

‘Why not? Is she such an invalid? Cannot she move 
about ?’ 

‘On, yes—but 

‘It is such a little way. She could go in your carriage.’ 

‘She would not. I hope it may not be necessary. I do not 
know what we should do then.’ She speaks with a most unwonted 
agitation of manner. 

‘Hy—-eh! Hy—eh! Ho—oh!’ It is impossi’’. to express 
in writing the sound that once more comes throtig': the closed 
doors into the room. Then comes a loud reverberation, the sound 
of rattling: the gate is being struck with something heavy— 
shaken. And then, in the midst of it, from an adjoining apart- 
ment comes into the room the sound of the same sweet cracked 
voice singing a merry lilt : 

Upon the sands at Margate, 
As gaily we did ride, 
Trab—trab—— 


> 





And then some of the house servants come rushing into the 
room, a heavier wave of sound following them as they throw open 
the door—the khansaman, the major-domo, the head servant of 
the establishment, rushes in without his cummerbund round his 
waist, withoit his turban on his head, breaches of domestic de- 
corum and discipline of which he would not have been guilty 
except under the most extraordinary cireumstances—and shout 
out: ‘A great crowd of people are at the gate, and are trying to 
burst it in. They must burst it in. They have hammers and 
hatchets with them. You must hide yourselves—hide yourselves.’ 
VOL. XVI.-—NO. 91, N.S. 5 
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‘They cannot hide themselves here,’ says the old khansaman, 
striving to tie together the little bits of string which answer the 
purpose of buttons on his long coat, which he has only just thrown 
on. ‘The evil-doers will of course burst into every room. You 
must come and hide in one of our houses, Miss Baba,’ addressing 
Miss Lyster. 

‘Oh, this is terrible!’ cries Miss Lyster, wringing her hands. 

Even at that moment of terrible agitation for herself—terrible 
because she had her two beautiful young daughters (what a bane 
their beauty might prove now!) by her side, and the roar of a mob 
of ruffians at the only gateway of the house in her ears—Mrs, 
Fane experiences a feeling of surprise at this great agitation so 
openly displayed on the part of one who was usually so calm and 
quiet and self-possessed, serenely self-possessed. 

‘My mother has not left the house for years,’ says Miss Lyster, 
turning to Mrs. Fane. 

‘But you said she was not an invalid. She is not bed- 
ridden ? ’ 

‘Oh no, she is not; it is a fancy. First she used to walk 
about in the compound—we chose this house because when the 
gate is closed the compound is so private—but for the past three 
years she has not set foot out of the house. After my father’s 
death she said*she could not bear to look on an English face again, 
and for all these years she has not seen anyone—not even the 
doctor—seen no white face but my own, spoken English only with 


’ 


me. 

Incidents press ; but it was strange to note how even at such 
a moment as this the past overbore the present with the poor 
young lady. Mrs. Fane knew that Colonel Lyster, a very popular, 
rising man, had been killed by a fall from his horse. 

‘ But for the last three or four years she has had the idea— 
the fancy—that if she were to leave the house the sky would fall 
upon her. I have not been able to persuade her to go out of the 
house. She will not do so now.’ 

‘You know, Rumzan Khan,’ turning to the khansaman, an 
old and faithful servant of the house, ‘ that the Mem Sahib will 
not set foot out of doors.’ 

‘If she does not set foot out of the house now, she will never 
set foot out of it again,’ says the old man. He is not taking 
advantage of the situation; he does not mean to be rude or to 
distress her; he is simply stating what he believes to be a fact— 
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and such plain statement of facts, without regard to feelings, is 
common among the coarser orders all the world over, more espe- 
cially in India. ‘He is now almost an idiot,’ a loving and affec- 
tionate son will say of his father, while the old man stands by in 
smiling acquiescence. 

The bamboo screen before the door of an inner apartment is 
lifted, and the subject of the conversation enters the room. She 
looks like a walking picture, like an embodied vision of the past. 
Very full skirts, and very long waists, with a very long pointed 
peak in front and tight sleeves, were the fashion of the day. The 
fashion of some fifteen years before had been the reverse of this: 
the waist higher up with simply a band or sash round it, sleeves 
full at the shoulder, skirts not hooped out, but fitting closer and 
flowing more freely—a style of dress very well adapted for gay 
and frolic youth, mirthful dancing girlhood, for which period of 
life it was now exclusively reserved. And so it was very startling 
to see a grey-haired old lady appear in this dress ; doubly startling 
as not in accord with the fashion of the time, nor with her time 
of life. But, though strange, it was not in any way ridiculous 
or absurd. Beauty has an overruling power and can make any 
dress appropriate: and this old lady has a most beautiful face 
and figure. Her face has a childish beauty, her figure a girlish 
lightness and uprightness which fit them forthe dress. She looks 
like a beautiful vision of the past revived. And as Miss Lyster 
says, ‘ Mrs. Fane and her daughters, mamma’ (‘ mother’ was not 
in fashion in her infancy), the old lady shakes hands with them 
with the winning sweetness of manner that has descended to her 
daughter. But as Mrs. Fane observes the peculiar, childish, 
unsteady look in the eyes, the infantile smile on the lips, and 
then the somewhat over-elaborate toilette for the time of day, the 
too many bows and ribbons, the too much jewelry, the over- 
elaborate dressing of the hair, done in the evening fashion of a 
bygone time, strikes her more forcibly, and the secret of the house 
flashes upon her—the old lady is of weak intellect. Mrs. Fane for 
the next few minutes (remember how much more quickly thoughts 
and occurrences pass than they can be recorded) lives in an exag- 
gerated form that dual existence which is so common to us all. 
Her mind is entirely occupied with the thought of the danger to 
her daughters, and yet it works mechanically, like a machine into 
which something is thrown, on this new fact: this then is the 
secret of the mysterious mother ; this the reason for the old lady’s 
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strict seclusion ; this the reason of her daughter’s devoted atten- 
tion; this the reason for the choice of this house with its secluded 
compound and high brick wall and single gateway. 

And it was so. Some sort of epileptic seizure, developed or 
given the mastery by the sudden shock of her husband’s death, 
had gradually weakened Mrs. Lyster’s powers. She had then 
come to need her daughter’s constant care: she was her only 
child, And so it had come to pass that she had eaten up her 
daughter’s life—everything lives by devouring something else. 
Those terrible caiions in Western America have been cut out by 
the action of soft drops of water. What terrible rifts are made 
in our lives by the action of very small things! Kate Lyster’s 
precious life had been worn away by a constant trickle of talk. A 
beauty, Mrs. Lyster still retained her love of dress ; a conversa- 
tionalist, she is now an incessant talker. Making her husband’s 
death the limit of her own life, cutting herself off completely 
from intercourse with those about her, her talk was entirely about 
the bygone time. Her daughter had to listen to interminable 
stories about dead persons and things with an attention that must 
never be allowed to flag, lest her mother should reproach her with 
want of interest, lest she should wound and offend her, spoil her 
pleasure. That dead past of her mother’s had eaten up her own 
living present. Then, as reason lost its controlling power, the 
poor lady began to be governed more and more by fancies. She 
had taken up that fancy that she would never look upon any 
English face except that of her daughter again, and so she would 
not go beyond the grounds of the house. Then she had taken up 
the fancy that she could not step out of doors, for fear the sky 
should fall on her, and so she never left the house, had not done 
so for the past four years. And, like all people in her condition, 
she was very obstinate in her fancies, was not to be reasoned with 
—that of course not—or persuaded out of them. Miss Lyster’s 
great agitation at the present moment was simply due to the fact 
that she did not know how she should be able to get her mother 
out of the house. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE GODOWN. 


«IT was very good of you to come and see us at this hour of the 
day,’ says the old lady very sweetly to Mrs. Fane; but you must 
have found it terribly hot in the sun.’ 

‘ Yes,’ says Mrs. Fane. 

‘ But what noise is that in the road, Kitty dear?’ goes on the 
old lady, turning to her daughter. ‘People screaming and shout- 
ing. It is not the Holee time.’ (The Holee is the Hindoo satur- 
nalia. ) 

‘Oh, no,’ says Miss Lyster. 

‘Do you remember, Kate, how fond you used to be when a 
little girl, before you went to England with your aunt Maria— 
poor Maria! that was the last time I saw her—it was at Allahabad 
—when she came out again she went to Banda, and died there of 
fever—of getting those funny sugar sweetmeats, horses and dogs, 
and elephants, and the parched rice, and having an illumination 
of your own at the Holee time? And how the native officers used 
to come and throw the red powder over your father r 

And then she comes to a dead stop: any allusion to her 
husband makes her pause. 

‘My dear mamma, the noise you hear,’ says her daughter 
quickly, ‘is that of some people who are trying to break open the 
gate. There is a disturbance in the city. The people are going 
about doing mischief. If they can get in and find us here, they 
will abuse us and call us names—and may hurt us, may hurt you 
—may laugh at you.’ Her saying that showed how agitated she 
was. 

‘They have come to rob the house ? ’ 

‘ Yes—yes—and——’ 

‘IT had to run out of our house once because of robbers—it 
was at Ajmere. You would not remember that, Kate, because it 
was the year you were born. I had to run away with you in my 
arms—in the middle of the night. Ajmere was a terrible place 
for dacoits. They used to come on their camels and rob a house 
and then disappear—take the things away on their camels, They 
used often to kill people. They broke into a seth’s (banker’s) 
house there, and because they could not get the gold bangle off a 
poor little child’s wrist they cut its hand off. It happened when 
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we were there. And one night when I was all alone in the house 
the ayah rushed in and said the dacoits were outside the gate on 
their camels ; and I had my rings on, and I snatched you up, and 
we rushed out of the house at the back and went and hid our- 
selves in a field. And they robbed the house, took away all our 
silver and my watch and chain and your father’s guns, for which 
he was more sorry than for anything else. He was not there, he 
was away at Nuseerabad—and that was how I was alone in the 
house.’ 

‘And we must get out of the house and hide ourselves now as 
you did then.’ 

‘But you know I cannot go out of the house now, Kate.’ 
And then her face, whose smiling placidity had seemed to them 
so strange in the midst of their agitation and trouble, begins to 
work. 

‘We must, dear; it is only a step to the outhouses. We 
can run across in a second. It is not as if we were going to 
remain out in the open. It is only from one roof to another.’ 

‘It does not matter if it is only for the hundredth part of a 
second,’ says the poor old lady, the walking image of a past time, 
her face beginning to work still more. ‘If I only put my head 
out of doors, the ’ (she checks herself as she glances at Mrs. 
Fane) ‘you know what will happen.’ 

It may safely be said that Mrs. Fane now takes a much deeper 
interest in the poor old lady’s illness than she had done before. 

‘Only to the godown, dear.’ 

The godown, or store-room, stood only a few yards from the 
house, along the side of the compound facing the gateway. 

‘It is only a step—a hop, skip, and a jump.’ 

‘I cannot go out of the house! I cannot go out of the house!’ 
the poor old lady now begins almost to scream. 

‘For my sake, dear,’ says the daughter, pleadingly. 

‘I cannot! I cannot!’ says the mother, still more vehe- 
mently. 

‘You must come, dear, because Mrs. Fane and her daughters 
are here. You would not have anything happen to them in our 
house ?’ 

‘Of course not, my dear; most certainly not. You go with 
them, Kate; I can remain in the house by myself.’ 

‘How can you? They will injure you—hurt you—annoy: 


you. 
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Mrs. Fane does not view the old lady’s weakness with the 
same tenderness that her daughter does. She thinks that she 
could overcome it if she would only try—‘ make an effort,’ that 
effort which is so much easier to recommend than make, which 
seems so easy in the case of others, so difficult in our own. At all 
events, this is not the time for gentle dealing. 

‘Do you not see, madam, that by giving way to this foolish 
fancy of yours—how can the heavens fall ?—you may cause us to 
lose our lives; that by this delay you are exposing your daughter, 
my daughters, to the most frightful risk ?’ 

She speaks in a stern tone of voice. At the mere sound of it 
the poor afflicted lady had shrunk back a little. 

‘Oh, you must not speak harshly to her,’ says her daughter to 
Mrs. Fane, in a low, quick whisper. ‘She must not be thwarted ; 
it may bring on a fit.’ 

She was quoting. How many years ago was it that the doctor 
had said, ‘She must not be thwarted; it may bring on a fit’? 
In the interval between lay the vanished and sacrificed prime of 
her life. A few words which we can so easily utter may represent 
the misery of years in the life of another. Mrs. Fane hears the 
words with an angry impatience. But to Miss Lyster they 
represent the haunting horror of years: this has been the terror 
that has weighed upon her for years, that her mother should have 
a sudden seizure, brought on perhaps by some unavoidable 
opposition to her wishes, her whims and fancies, and should die 
in it. 

‘It is for your own sakes that I cannot go out with you,’ says 
the old lady, replying to Mrs. Fane. 

‘For our own sakes ?’ says Mrs. Fane impatiently. 

‘Yes, for your own sakes. You don’t know it, but if I were to 
go out of doors with you the sky would fall, and then we should 
all be killed. I do not want you to be killed. It would be my 
doing—it would be murder.’ 

Mrs. Fane feels as if she were distracted. What is to be 
done? They cannot leave Mrs. Lyster in the house by herself, and 
it appears as if they shall not be able to get her out of it. And 
the crowd may soon be surging up to the house. It is maddening, 
thinks Mrs. Fane as she glances at her daughters. 

The description of Mrs. Lyster’s appearauce and condition, 
which was necessary, or seemed necessary, has caused her entrance 
into the room to seem far back. But between it and the present 
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moment but a brief interval has elapsed, and yet even in that brief 
interval the noise of the shouting has increased. 

‘ Another crowd has come and joined the other one,’ said one 
servant, an eager-eyed young fellow, to whom all this seems like a 
play or spectacle, who had just come in from without, to the 
fellow-servant by whose side he had placed himself. 

And now there comes a sudden crash, and the character of the 
noise has changed: the shrill yelling and howling of the crowd is 
accompanied by a heavy thud, as the continuous rattle of musketry 
may be accompanied by the discharge of a heavy gun, with its 
deeper roar, in slower sequence. 

‘They have brought a beam,’ says the same young fellow, who 
has run out and run in again, eagerly to Ruheem Buksh, the old 
khansaman, by whose side he has now placed himself. ‘ They 
will soon break the gate in now.’ He wonders what will happen 
then. 

‘You must not remain here talking any longer,’ says the old 
man to Miss Lyster ; ‘ you must get into hiding at once.’ 

‘I cannot persuade the “ big lady” ’—meaning her mother— 
‘to leave the house.’ 

‘Then she must be made to,’ says the old man. ‘ You catch 
her left arm, Tulsi’ (to the young servant), and, stepping forward, 
he seizes the old lady by the right arm, and the two men run her 
out of the room and across the verandah, and then across the few 
yards of the open to the door of the godown, and put her in—the 
others, her daughter and Mrs. Fane and her daughters, rush in 
close behind her. Mrs. Lyster was as it were hurried off her legs. 
She had been run across the open, had passed from under the 
inimical sky to under the friendly roof before she had even time 
to scream. She was so slight and slender that they had no 
difficulty in hurrying her along; her weight afforded no impedi- 
ment. But, over and above all this, the extraordinary circumstance 
of their daring to touch her, to lay their hands, their black hands, 
upon her, had paralysed her. She was so overpowered for the 
moment that she passed beneath the open sky without her 
hallucination having had time to act upon her; otherwise it 
might have endowed her with that terrible epileptic strength 
against which the two men would not have been able to cope. 

The godown was a long, narrow, earthen-floored room. It 
had one window in the end looking towards the house, to which 
there were no shutters, only wooden bars across it, and one 
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doorway, the one they had gone in by, the door of which was 
wanting, probably for the reason that nothing of any value had 
been kept in the place for a long time back; there were now in 
it only some old deal cases and some bundles of firewood. 

The old servant who has accompanied Mrs. Fane looks at this 
open doorway with a troubled face. 

‘They are not safe in there,’ he says to Mrs. Lyster’s old 
khansaman. 

‘They can hide themselves in the far corner behind the fire- 
wood; it is dark there. Andif any one comes up to the doorway 
he will see at once that there is no need for him to go in, that 
there is nothing there for him to take.’ 

‘They may go rummaging about the place—and those white 
dresses are so easily seen ; and there are five of them. It would 
be better to get the ladies down to the farther offices.’ 

‘We could not get my mistress there—never. The demon 
would get hold of her, work within her, and she would fall on the 
ground and roll about and tear herself, and we should not be able 
to move her.’ 

In India almost every disease is still held due to some malign 
supernatural agency; men are there still possessed of devils. 

‘ Otherwise it would have been an excellent thing to have got 
them down to my house. They would have been quite safe 
within it. My wife is a purda nashin’ (sitter behind the 
curtain). 

In England we are apt to have only one idea in reference to 
this sitting-behind-the-veil, this ‘zenana system’ of the East 
—that it is a cruel tyranny, a horrid confinement, inflicted on 
the women by the men. We are not aware that the women them- 
selves have a great pride and pleasure in it, regard it as an honour 
and a distinction, a mark of social position, of separation from the 
common herd, of delicacy and refinement, of ladyhood. Great 
as the difference between the two may seem, there is no doubt 
that the taking the veil in the Catholic Church was derived from 
this domestic custom of the East—from the taking of the veil, the 
sitting behind the curtain, of the girls of the better class when 
they had passed out of childhood and arrived at their early 
womanhood: in both cases the veil is the symbol of superior 
purity, of segregation. To become purda nashin is an object of 
ambition, of choice. When a man has risen in the world his wife 
will set up her purdah, as with us in a similar case she would set 
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up her carriage. When Ruheem Buksh had been only a poor 
khidmutgar, his first wife, having to do all the marketing and 
perform all the domestic duties, had used the veil only to the 
same extent as the wife of any other servant in the compound : 
but now that he was a khansaman, a man of means, and could 
keep a little servant-girl, his second young wife was a purda 
nashin; a peculiar sanctity now attaches to her person and her 
chamber—that was now sacred ground, safe from all intrusion: 
no man dare set foot init. That was why the old khansaman 
said that the ladies would be quite safe if they could only enter it. 

Then a bright idea comes into Mrs. Fane’s servant’s head: 
‘Why not pretend that this is your house—that the people of 
your household’ (it would have been held indelicate for him to say 
‘ your wife’) ‘are within—why not hang up a curtain to this door?’ 

* Good—well thought of! It shall be done.’ And the old man 
hurries away, and then soon comes back again in company of 
another servant who helps him to carry a charpoy, one of the 
common, rude, light bedsteads, on which he has thrown a purdah 
or curtain. The curtain is soon hung up before the doorway and 
the bedstead placed across it, and the two old men—the old 
khansaman and Mrs. Fane’s bearer—place themselves upon it. 

In the meantime the stout gate still continues to resist the 
pushing and hammering brought to bear upon it. It is creaking 
and bending, and some of the planks have started, and the 
central chain has given way; but the bolt at the bottom, a thick 
iron rod dropping into a socket in a slab of stone, still holds good 
and prevents the gate from being thrust open. 

‘We shall not be able to effect an entrance in this way for 
hours,’ cries a man in the crowd, impatient for the plunder. 
‘Hoist me up to the top of the wall, and I will drop down on the 
inside and draw up that incestuous bottom bolt.’ 

So said, so done. 

‘Keep back from the gate until I open it for you,’ the man 
had said before being hoisted on to the wall. ‘If you keep 
pushing at it you will knock me down.’ 

There is a sudden silence, all the deeper because of the pre- 
ceding din and clamour—because of the preceding rattling and 
crashing, and resonance and reverberation. The fast-beating 
hearts of the English women, cowering down in the dust behind 
the brushwood in that far-distant stifling corner, now stand still. 
What may this silence forebode? Can the crowd have moved 
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away? Have some guardians of law and order appeared upon 
the scene? That hope is soon extinguished. The gate has been 
pushed open and the crowd heaves into the enclosure with a sudden 
terrible yell. The hearts of the English women contract with a 
sickening spasm. The pressure from behind carries the fore- 
most men of the crowd right up to their hiding-place, which, as 
has been said, stands directly facing the gateway. But soon the 
crowd is moving across the enclosure in the form of a quadrant, 
one end of which rests on the gateway and the other on the front 
of the house, which stands at right angles to the wall in which 
the gateway is situated. This stream soon swells and widens 
and loses its form ; the crowd has passed in at the gateway, and 
the space in front of the house is inundated with human beings. 
And now there is a hideous commingling of sounds, of the 
shouting of men and the shrill yelling of women and boys, of 
shrieks and calls and cries, of fierce objurgation and contention, 
of the upsetting and breaking of furniture, the smashing of 
crockery and glass. These are awful moments to those in hiding 
in the godown. They are moments of agony, like those of one 
struggling in the water for his life and having the noise of the 
breakers in his ears. When they had first settled themselves 
down in that stifling corner they had thought of the terrible 
heat—it had been like stepping into a fiery furnace. But now, 
when the awful clamour, the sound of the rushing feet, the 
shouting just without that open doorway, guarded only by a 
curtain, close outside the shutterless window, informs them that 
the place is in possession of the mob, they lose all consciousness 
of anything else in an overpowering rush of fear; for some 
moments they have lost their senses in a swoon of terror—all 
but Mrs. Lyster. 

‘My dear Kate, I am very glad that we got in here from 
under the sky ; but why should we sit in this corner? You know 
there is always danger of snakes in these corners. You ought 
not even to put your hand into a corner; it is always dangerous. 
When we were at Dinapore we had such a nice young lad as 
under-bearer, and he went into a godown like this one to get 
something, and it was lying in a corner, I suppose like this one, 
behind some boxes, and instead of moving the boxes away first, 
as he should have done, he put his hand down behind them, and 
a cobra bit him on the finger and he was dead in a few hours, 
poor boy,’ says the old lady. 
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But the moments, the first terrible moments have gone by, 
and no one has entered their place of refuge; it is evident that 
the attention of the people is concentrated on the house. It is 
the first shock of danger or misfortune that overpowers; then 
the lost senses come back, the mind recovers its power of action. 
It is the first entry on a novel situation that confuses; then 
comes the sense of familiarity—and it is curious how soon the 
sense of familiarity may arise even in circumstances of very great 
danger. But, apart from this, Mrs. Fane has blue blood in her 
veins—comes of a proud, spirited race, with whom the way 
of the lion and not the way of the ostrich was the way of meeting 
danger, They were courageous without thinking, but they also 
held that cowardice was not only shameful but foolish; that 
courage was wisdom, best conduced to your own safety; the 
path of honour was the path of safety ; the coward only provoked 
and invited the danger he wished to avoid—his legs lost the 
power of running away; never give in; fight it out; keep the 
seeing eye, the steady heart, the thinking head, the striking 
arm to the very last. This danger weighs on her so terribly 
because of her daughters. But this crouching down is irksome 
to her proud spirit. She must see what is going on. So she 
steps from the corner and walks to the barred window at the end 
of the room. She places herself on one side of it. The hanging 
up of the curtain to the doorway has had the additional advantage 
of making it very dark in the room—anyone standing out in the 
dazzling sunshine at some distance from the window could not 
see anything through it. 

It is a strange and terrible sight. The bamboo screens have been 
torn down from the front of the verandah, from the many outer 
doorways, and the doors so jealously closed to keep out the heat 
have all been thrown wide open; the curtained, closed, homelike, 
secure look of the place is gone; it looks unclothed, its sanctity 
fled; it is being profaned, violated ; rude feet intrude into what a 
few moments before was a sanctuary. An Indian home, with its 
numerous doorways and rooms opening into one another, lends 
itself to plunder, to the speedy removal of all that is in it. And 
as the crowd of marauders swarm upon the house as thickly as a 
flight of locusts upon a tree, so do they clear it as quickly and 
completely as the locusts clear the tree of its foliage and leave the 
branches bare. The people, the men and women, and the boys 
and girls, and the little children, are making away as fast as they 
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can with what they have been able to get hold of. Most of the 
men have only their caps or turbans on their heads, their loin- 
cloths round their loins: how their dark bodies glisten with the 
abundant moisture! Right opposite to the window are the two 
doorways leading into the drawing-room, whose rarely valuable 
and artistic adornment had so taken Beatrice and Lilian Fane by 
surprise a few, fifteen or twenty, minutes ago—and from these 
Mrs. Fane sees the three-quarter naked men, the women whose 
thrown-back sheets give to view the whole expanse between the 
top line of the petticoat and the bottom line of the bodice—they 
are within fifteen yards of her—pour forth with its beautiful con- 
tents in their dirty naked arms. Costly vases are being carried 
away in grimy hands that have probably never held anything but 
an earthen pipkin before. A boy is dragging away through the 
dust a valuable carpet that he cannot carry. Beautiful shawls 
are clasped under reeking armpits. There is the sound of de- 
struction within the apartment: a picture comes skimming out of 
one of the doorways and lies there in the dust. 

Mrs. Fane can see the dark excited faces. It is strange to 
have them so near her. She notes, with a feeling of satisfaction, 
how intent the crowd is upon its work. It seems to have no 
thought of any other part of the premises than the dwelling-place 
—and the gateway. No one approaches the godown: no one 
seems even to look towards it. There is of course a great 
deal in the house which the plunderers cannot or do not care to 
carry away—difference of habit rendering them of no use to 
themselves and their fellow-countrymen—especially at such a 
moment as this. To-morrow the place will be completely cleared 
out. To-morrow the furniture-makers and furniture-dealers will 
come and remove the tables, and sofas, and such like things to 
their workshops and warehouses. To-morrow no man will be 
afraid to have an English article, such as an easy-chair, standing con- 
spicuous in front of his miserable little hut. But just now the object 
is to get possession of the things that can be easily carried away 
and easily concealed—to get hold of them as quickly as possible, 
and get away with them as quickly as possible. Mrs. Fane notes, 
again with satisfaction, how fast the crowd is thinning. Soon 
there are but a few people left about the house. Then Mrs, Fane 
gives a start. A horseman dashes in at the open gateway and 
pulls up his foaming steed close in front of the godown. She 
knows that French-grey uniform very well. He waves his bloody 
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sword in the air and shouts out: ‘ Where are those Christian 
dogs? Bring them out that I may slay them.’ 

‘ There are none here,’ says the old khansaman seated on the 
bedstead in front of the doorway. 

‘ Where have they gone to ?’ 

‘To the Jumoo Gate.’ 

‘Then I may find them on the road,’ and the young fellow 
turns his horse round and dashes away again. 

‘What!’ says a man from a neighbouring bazaar who knows 
the premises well, to the old khansaman—‘ what! have you made 
this godown your home ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replies the old man, quietly. 

‘Since when?’ says the fellow, glancing suspiciously at the 
curtain. 

‘Oh, since a few days ago.’ 

‘A few days ago! I was here yesterday evening, and you were 
in the old place then.’ 

‘You mind your own business, and look out for yourself, you 
thieving scoundrel, for here are some of the Grenadiers from the 
cantonment.’ 

And it was even so. <A corporal’s guard of the Grenadiers is 
at this moment marching in through the gateway. 

‘You have come to take the ladies away ?’ cries the old man, 
jumping up and running towards them. 

‘Yes,’ says the corporal in charge. 

‘God be praised!’ cries the old man ; and, running back, he 
pushes aside the curtain and calls to those within. 

‘Come out! come out! A guard of sepoys has come to take 
you away.’ 

Mrs. Fane’s heart gives a leap of joy that is almost painful. 
She and her daughters are soon at the door. The heat and the 
glare without are terrible. But they step out into them with a 
feeling of delight. The open air which they would have so 
dreaded yesterday is most welcome to them now. They have 
escaped from the gin, the net ; they have come out of the jaws of 
death. 

‘But you must come out, madam,’ the old khansaman is 
heard exclaiming pleadingly. ‘ You cannot remain here for ever.’ 

‘I must remain here for ever now,’ replies the old lady. ‘I 
must remain here now until I die.’ 

‘The house has been plundered, mother, and we must go 
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away from it for a time, dear; and we have no time to lose. Come 
out, dear!’ her daughter is heard exclaiming coaxingly. 

‘But I cannot.’ 

‘If you remain I must remain with you, and we shall both be 
killed.’ 

‘Perhaps not. But if I were to step out to you now’—she 
was standing just within the doorway and her daughter and the 
khansaman just without—‘we should both most certainly be 
killed. I could not do it.’ 

‘This is very strange,’ says the corporal of the guard, who has 
stepped up to the doorway. ‘Are not you, madam ’—addressing 
Mrs. Lyster—‘ the wife of the Colonel Sahib who commanded the 
31st regiment, the Gillis ki pultun’ (Gillies’ regiment) ? 

‘Yes,’ says Mrs. Lyster, starting and trembling. 

‘You remember the Soubahdar Bhowanny Singh ?’ 

‘ Of course—of course.’ 

‘T am his son. I was first in the same regiment, though I am 
now in the Grenadiers. My name is Heera Lall. I used to go 
with the Soubahdar Bhowanny Singh, my father, very often to 
your house, and the Colonel Sahib and yourself showed me great 
kindness and favour.’ 

‘The Soubahdar Bhowanny Singh! My poor husband liked 
him very much—and you are his son?’ and she steps out and 
looks at him and bursts into tears. 

‘I have been sent to bring you to the Jumoo Gate. We must 
not delay. Strange, most strange, that I should be the means of 
saving your life—that it should be so written in the book of fate! 
It is in return for your kindness to me.’ 

The party moves off, the afflicted old lady prattling away to 
the naik. This present present is very present to the others, the 
dead and gone past more present to her. As they move away 
Miss Lyster glances towards the house. She should like to run 
in and bring away those bundles of letters which hold the only 
memorial of the lost looks and words of love—of that precious love 
which had to be sacrificed on the altar of filial piety. But after 
all they are safe enough where they are. They are not likely to 
be carried away. They are more precious than gems to her, but 
to no one else. And the wave of destruction has passed; the 
burst of lawlessness is over. The arrival of these sepoys shows 
that peace and order are about to resume their sway. They will 
be back in the house in the evening. 
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The road to the Jumoo Gate now lies safe and open. The 
news of the arrival of the Grenadiers has had its effect. The 
five Englishwomen have soon reached the gate. They pass 
in through the wicket. Their hearts jump for joy. Sweet is 
security, delightful the sense of escape from danger. How 
rapturous the feel of the firm land after that of the unsustaining, 
engulfing water! William Hay runs forward to meet them. 
Imagine the rapture of that meeting. He clasps Beatrice by the 
hand: how fervent his ‘Thank God!’ Lilian’s youthful spirits 
recover themselves with a bound. She feels inclined to skip and 
laugh. Her bright blue eyes go roving around. They come toa 
stand on some ladies’ dresses lying there on the ground. What! 
surely she knows the pattern? Yes—they are her sister’s and 
her own ; there are no others like them in the station—they were 
a novelty even in England. Beatrice and William Hay and her 
mother are entirely occupied with one another. Mrs. Fane has 
some eager questions to ask. She, Lilian, will bring up one of the 
dresses and surprise Beatrice. She moves towards them quietly 
and unperceived—they are not very far off. She lifts one up. 
She stands there holding it in her hand, transfixed, horror- 
stricken. She has uncovered the bodies of young Walton and 
young Hill, lying there so terribly close together, lying there side 
by side in the deep sound sleep of death, as they had lain side by 
side that morning in the deep sound sleep of youthfulness and 
perfect health—chums still. She is gazing down on the face, the 
ghastly face, of her poor boy-lover—the rigid face she had always 
seen so animated, so full of mirth and gaiety ; her horrified eyes 
are riveted on those fixed, wide-open, upturned, glazed, unlooking 
eyes which she had last seen so full of boyish tenderness, so full 
of pleading, of a boyish gravity that would have seemed so 
ludicrous to an older looker-on: there is nothing ludicrous in 
them now. And then she throws the dress back with a shriek. 
Then William Hay, seeing what has happened, hurries to the 
spot, and quickly readjusting the dress—how the poor, fond, 
dead boy would have trembled at the touch of it a few hours 
before (strange that it should come to form his winding-sheet’) !— 
takes Lilian by the arm and leads her trembling and sobbing 
away, hurries them all away from the spot, and conducts them up 


to his quarters. 
(To be continued.) 





